
If you like our direct flights to Germany, you’re 
going to like this even more: As of March 31st 
you can also enjoy Lufthansa comfort and relia- 
bility at 10:40 aboard our new Monday and Fri- 
day nonstop flights to Frankfurt - Europe’s 
traffic circle to the world. 


In either First Class. Where you can stretch out 
in extra-wide seats as you enjoy the finest in food 
and drink. Or in Lufthansa's renowned Economy 
Class. Where there's never an extra charge for 
the extra amenities. 

Welcome aboard. 


Monday, Friday 
Amman dep. 10.40 


Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


- LH 627 Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday 

Amman ; ■ dep. 06.20 

i-' Damascus dep. 08^20 

l Frankfurt arr. 12.05 


LH 613 
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German Airlines 


— Has the pleasure to invite 
the general public to observe 

our manned balloon flying over 
the city of Amman, 

which will take place on Friday 4th 
April at 8:30 in the morning and 5 
O' clock in the afternoon, of course, 
depending bn the weather condi- 
tions, 


to celebrate the inauguration of 
Lufthansa's twice-weekly non- 
stop flight from Amman to 
Frankfurt. - . 
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Princess Alia outlines the 
of the Arabian Horse 


Because of this, it Is essential to 
keep the breed an Arab one. No 
breed could be removed from It's 
homeland for any period of time ' 
and be expected to retain the 
quality of Its character and beauty 
for which It was originally admired. 
The task of bringing this heritage 
home has become the desire’ ol 
the Royal Jordanian Stables. 

Under the patronage of His 
Majesty King Hussein, the Royal 
Stables have been accredited the 
sole Registry of the purebred Ara- 
bian horses by the World Arabian 


The eye Is a language in Itself. With It the horse ex- 
presses every feeling and understands everything. From 
its orbit glares a pupil of fire, amidst a white spotted with 
blood. 


By Star Staff Writer 

HIS MAJESTY King Hussein re- 
gards Ihe Arabian horse as a sig- 
nificant part of Jordan's national 
herilags. He has always felt 
- strongly responsible for the con- 
!• serration of the Arabian breed in 
'-the lands of Its origin. Her Royal 
.Highness Princess Alia al-Hussetn 
■;*ho Is Chairperson of the Council 
•otthe Royal Jordanian State Stud, 
;J shares with His Majesty the feel- 
}ing of responsibility. In a lengthy 
interview with The Star, Princess 
•Ate revealed the hidden secrets of 
this piece of Jordanian heritage 
and culture. 

;; The Arabian horse has long 
,-teen a subject of awe. Its roots 
/ire burled as deep as the desert 
r tends from which it was bred. Tra- 
ditionally the Bedouin's work 
horse, the Arabian has sprung 


Horss Organization in Jordan 
(WAHO). 

“The Royal Jordanian State 
Stud, was founded by the late 
King Abdullah of Transjordan. Alt 
of his original stock were desert 
bred. It included both mares and 
stallions which had accompanied 
him north from Hejaz during the 
Arab Revolt, and mares bred by 
the Da’aja, the Majall and the 
Aduane. With these tribes, the 
King co-operated both In breeding 
and In wintering of the mares, so 
closely that a distinction between 
the two sources of desert blood Is 
little more than artificial. He per- 
mitted the tribe to cover with his 
stallions and from it some of the 
early mares were obtained. 

To this original stock King Ab- 
dullah himself added in 1940 the 



HRH Princess Alla perambulating with an Arabian 


brother of King Abdullah." 


almost all cases, pedigrees have 
not been maintained so that the 


uniqueness 

In fashionable showings, not un- 
like poodle shows which Is rather 
unfortunate. The reason is, with 
the removal of the breeding of the 
Arabians from their homelands, 
they are losing a lot of their orig- 
inal qualities. 

According to Princess Alla, “A 
lot of them are losing what is 
called type, the looks, and ob- 
viously looks aren’t everything, but 
you want to have them took Ilka an 
Arab and a lot of them just don't. 

They are dying very young due 
to the amount of stress they 
undergo when put up for shows, 
and this burden is causing them to 
look very artificial. They are being 
bred to be shown and are no lon- 
ger the 'real' horse. During Ihe 
displays, the horses actually look 
scared and that is due to thB Inti- 
midating techniques that are used 
to make them look- a certain way 
that is unnatural to (hern. Some of 
the training methods are really 
awful and they are not becoming 
to the horse. Europe fa getting 
better In this respect, the US 
though is getting really out of 
hand. 

Most of the rest of Ihe world Is 
unfortunately following tha US ex- 
ample and that Is because the 
market Is moat profitable in Am- 
erica and that is where they want 
to sell/' It Is unfortunate that the 
horse must be Ihe one to suffer. 

Originally, the appeal of the Ara- 
bian was not solely for Us beauty, but 
In It's stamina, endurance, and in- 
telligence. Over a long ride, it has 
been proved that an Arabian or 
part Arabian will win over other 
breeds because of its stamina. It 
was for this reason that four Ara- 
bian stallions were brought to 
England In the 1880 a s and 
spawned the thoroughbred. All 
thoroughbreds can be traced back 
to these original four Arabians. 

Arabians are also highly Intell- 
igent as far as horses go. Some 
iss have people hold the view that an Ara- 
that the blan horse isn't good at certain 
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v* the hors® and be patient with It, It Is endowed' with 

” and beauty,.-. :. , 


has. the eyes of a woman In loye, the walk of 
Young girl, buttocks like those of a gazelle, a 
iiS-Sfi « Hon’*, the speed of a Saluki and the endu- 
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those of a gazelle, a 


desert ; intp- W 
£?Hd-0f horses and 
eyee Of Iha 
dllke. For 
cartes- with 
ol.lt's: Bedouin 
r^tShA h l the . splehd- 
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The aforementioned history 
of the Royal Jordanian State 
Stud Is from the preface to the 
1984 edition of the Royal Jor- 
danian Stud Book, Vol. II. 


Due to the length of time that 
the Royal Stables have been 
breeding the Arabian horse, and 
the accurate documentation of 
this breeding, the Stables won Ihe 
right of Official Registry for Jordan 
in 1980 after an embroiled and bit- 
ter struggle with the WAHO to es- 
tablish the validity of the lines. 

There Is a uniqueness to the 
Jordanian strain of tha Arabian 
horse in that the lineage could be 
traoed back to the time of King 
Abdullah and his desert stock. The 
three Arabians given as gifts from 
Spain and Egypt are of fairly com- 
mon bloodlines, and these strains 
from which they came are found 
quite a lot In the Registries In Eu- 
rope and America. Because there 
Isn't a vary large genetic pool of 
Arabians, there Is not e great deal 
of 'new' Wood whteh can be ob- 
tained. 


etalllon 'Selrnari’. a gift from Egypt, 
:.ahcf subsequently ‘Sdahmeh and; 
Ushaahe', both gifts from Spain. A 
>, few years later His Majesty King 
• • Hussein added the stallion 'Men-. 
;rez‘, received .as a g|ft from his 
' cousin Sherlfa Hussein ' Umm Ra- 
: ; kan. The grand-sire of 'MehreZ' 
had belonged to King Faisal l the 


Three types of services rendered by the Bedouin do not 
make him feel ashamed; serving his home, serving his 
horse, and serving his guest. 

An Arab Saying. 


This of course results in two. 
things: a! That any 'new' blood is 
very, valuable to the progeneration 
of the breed, and b) One must be 
very careful with how the breeding 
Is done because inbreeding has 
and 'can become a problem. 

‘ i j ■ . ’ ' .■ ';• . " , ; : 

biie to the recently established 
validity of the Jordanian strain of: 
the Arabian breed, .thb ‘new’ Wood 
Is something to be treasured, va- 
lued and protected. Unfortunately, 1 
the WAHO ’ prohibits any new 1 
Strains of 'dOsert bred': horses: 
frOjn . being registered because In 1 


validity of purebred cannot be va- 
riffed. 

In discussing the purebred Ara- 
bian, ft is Important to note that, 
for (hose wishing to buy a horse, If 
the name ‘Arabian’ Is desired for 
purely sentimental value, and 
there Is a preference for one that 
merely looks Arabian, then It Is 
possible to go to many breeders 
and get a horse that Is mostly 
Arab. But It will probably never be 
recognized as a true, purebred 
Arabian. Also, Internationally re- 
cognized papers of pedigree will 
be virtually unattainable. If on the 
other hand one wants to bred Ara- 
bians then the only way Is to go to 
the national registry and purchase 
one with Internationally accepted 
papers. 1 

For those with an untrained eye, 
the Princes? outlined the following 
points characteristic . ■ of the 
purebred Arabian. ■ 

The Arabian horse Is quite small 
on the. whole without the reach of 
leg of spme of the other breeds, 
The back Is a bit shorter, with 
the tall placed a little higher than 
on most horses. • 

The faoe. and snout dra ; rather 
concave Tn character as opposed 
to a flat or rounded one,' with a 
broad . forehead, large low-set 
eyes and large nostrils. The Jaw 'is 
rather large and the ears are pref- 
erably isrhalh They are very pretty, 
combtrtlng a look of power, with 
one of grace and elegance. ■ 

Currdnfly, this beauty "has - be- 
come the reason for the popularity 
of theu Arabian breed. In Europe 
1 pnd Ip the States Ihls.hds resulted . 


things, eg. In polo game or In 
jumping. The real fact, Is If an Ara- 
bian doesn't enjoy or make sense 
of something then it won’t do II. 
This presents a greater challenge 
to the trainer, because the objec- 
tive is switched from .teaching and 
forcing the horse to perform, to 
persuading the horse to do what 
one wants.- ■ j . 

In general, they like to please, 
they are very personable and they 
do enjoy doing things; K 16 simply 
that they will hot be forced. The 
secret Is In establishing a rapport, 
a personal relationship with 
the horse. If this is accomplished 
then tha horse will respond. Even- 
tually- this will come to become un- 
iversal but ltjs something that Is e 
cardinal policy at the Royal 
■Stables. ; 1 ■ 

Hbpefuny now i we may a)t share 
in the pride, toy, and responsibility 
of thja beautiful piece of Jordanian 
heritage. ... 


Aqua marina Hotel Club 1 
Executive Secretary Wanted 
2 > , Exeou live secretry . prefer- ■ 
ably : not mdrrlcfd, irtlnlmum 3 
years experience, very good. 
•English. • . , v. 

Full Board Accomodation. . 
Please calf Tel: 03/316250 
.1 Aquapiartna - Aqaba . 

2 Executive secretary, i preferably . 
,not married, : minimum a years ex- 
perience. vary good. English.'. 

■ Full Board- Accomodation. : 

Please caU felt 03 i 3 1 6260 

. Aquamarine. - Aqaba 
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, place to 
amic art 


Art is quality, not quantity. You’re talking of visual appreciation 



By Mary Phillips 

Special to The Shir 

WHEN THE Royal Society of Fine 
Arts was established in 1979. 
under l ho presidency of HRH 
Princess Wi|dnn Ali. it?, first aim 
was to set up a National Gallery 
that would build up u collection of 
contemporary works, not only of 
Jordanian artists hut of artists 
1 1 on 1 nil the Inin i n ic countries — 
thf only collection of its hind. 

A Gallery was indund nsla- 
hliniicil in 1980 wilh o uniqiin and 
oxolmi] Si -lection of till* tn'-.M mod- 
ern .loid.inr.in. Arah ami Isl.uiiii: 
li.urilinij!., SMjlplun*'-:, iji.iphicu 
ami i,tlln|i.iphy rin display. Hioio 
is now also a brnnlt collodion ol 
I H|li century orientalist pnintincir; 

Thu Gallery ir. housed in the 
light uml airy rooms ul an old 
stone villa in a quint, ien/y square- 
m J.nhnl Webdeh The- house has a 
welcoming, informal atmosphere 
and everyone -- from the sea- 
soned museum-goer to Iho small 
hoys and n*rl-s of the J.ibnl Web- 
defi neighbourhood who just drop 
in — tools instantly at home There 
is an air of quiet solidity and per- 
manence about tho set ling which 
contrasts with the youth and vital- 
ity of the enterprise. 

The Gallery's growth, since it 
was opened in I960 has been 
phenomenal There have been 38 
exhibitions, featuring the work nol 


only of Jordanian nr lists but also 
of artists from other Arab, Islamic 
and Third World countries. High- 
lights of the past five years also 
included two exhibitions of the Gall- 
ery's collection of Jordanian con- 
temporary art abroad — in Tur- 
key. (at the Ankara State Museum), 
and in Poland, where the collec- 
tion was shown in Warsaw, Cra- 
cow and Poznan, and was very 
well received, arousing not only 
Polish interest, but also that of 
Jordanian and other Arab artists 
living in Poland. 

Whereas, in the early dnys. the 
Gallery had to request for exhibi- 
tions. now, however, the requests 
keep f towing to tho Gulteiy. Suhail 
Bishmat. Hit* Gallery's Director, 
admits that this is gratifying. Ho is 
i -von more pfensed wilh the 
gioivlli of the I'olluction itself, and 
Histih. ihfy. the Gallery openud with 
a collection of 07 works, and now 
has 000. 

There are three sources from 
which the Gallery acquires its 
works 6y direct donation, either 
from collectors or the artists 
themselves: by accepting one or 
two works as payment-in-kind 
against the costs of an exhibition; 
and by direct purchase. 

Suhail Bisharal. n petroleum 
geologist, who studied in Britain 
and worked in tho North Sea oil- 
fields and in the Empty Quarter of 
Saudi Arabia, returned to Amman, 
his birthplace, in t977. and sot up 
a private gallery in his house near 
the 1st Circle. He is a painter and 
an art lover as well. When he was 
invited to take over the direction 
of the National Gallery, he undor- 
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Inside the Jordan National Gallery of Fine Arte 
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Her Majesty Queen Noor, Princess Wljdan All and Mr Suhail Bi- 
sharat at the exhibition of Egyptian contemporary Art. 


wont some specialised training in 
museum management, but most of 
his expertise was obtained while 
on the job. 

The job can be a nightmare at 
times, Bisharat admits. He walks 
on a kind ol light rope, striving to 
maintain the highest international 
standards in the quality of exhibi- 
tions shown, as well as in the 
methods of display and in the 
case and conservation of the 
works, but beset by the Gallery's 
permanent problems — slim re- 
sources. inadquate facilities and 
lack of professional expertise. 

The Gallery receives a small an- 
nual grant from the government, 
but relies mainly on donation and 
Ihe generosity and fund-raising 
skills of its Board of Trustees. The 
rented villa, in which the collection 
is housed has no airconditioning 
or humidity controls. A modern 
second-storey was added to the 
building in February 1984, but 
there remains a shortage of space 
that does not allow the works to 
be exhibited at once. Mr Bi- 
sharafs staff of four, though dedi- 
cated. are not professionally 
trained. They are gradually learn- 
ing as the museum evolves, yet 
they are coping with a programme 
of exhibitions that even a far lar- 
ger and professionally trained 
staff would find taxing. 

It has taken great seriousness. 


dedication and above all, faith in 
tho purpose of Ihe Gallery on the 
part of Its prime movers Princess 
Wljdan Ali and Bisharat to bring it 
to the status it has achieved to- 
day. Another contributing factor to 
the gallery's success is the gener- 
ous support of the Royal Family, 
private individuals, commercial 
companies, banks, government or- 
ganisations and the artists them- 
selves. 

The growing enthusiasm for the 
fine arts in Jordan is producing an 
exciting and stimulating environ- 
ment. Many artists who studied 
and worked abroad are now re- 
turning to Jordan to work. Mr Bi- 
sharat feels there has been a rev- 
ersal in the status of the artist in 
this country. 

He says. "20 years ago you 
would have been embarrassed to 
say you were a painter. Today, 
with the number of exhibitions, 
and tthe existence of such institu- 
tions as the Gallery, the artist has 
a sense of belonging, and the a9s- 
surance that he is somebody." 

Before, the only place an artist 
could exhibit his works was in 
foreign cultural centres. Now, 
there are many choices open to 
him — the Royal Cultural Centre, 
the commerical art galleries, 
hotels and at the Jerash Festival. 
Every week In Amman there Is a 
choice of exhibitions to visit, and 


Freelance writers 
wanted 

XTiSiwsr 

Qualifications: 

— Excellent command of the English language 

— Excellent writing skills 

— Some reporting experience 

— college or University degree 

at 664153 ! 5 ff!y 2 f 8hould ca,, J h ® Jerusalem Star 
ai 004153 ext. 74 for an appointment. 


exhibition-going is becoming a «■ 
pular pastime. i 

Although Mr Bisharat ag» n i 
that this increased interest in art ! 
exhibitions is an encouraging sign 1 
he does nol necessarily think thy ! 
the Jordanian public, in their ne.i : 
eagerness to look at and aa»u#* ; 
works of art, has yet learned r: ; 
discern good from bad. Jordanian; 
are exposed to a great deal ;’*»■ 
dubious art, Bisharat says [ 

"Of course, by seeing more y%. ! 
will learn more, but seeing morec - 
what? That Is the question. Thf?-' 
Is good art and bad art Is the p,. 
blic able to absorb all this i.ip: 
development in a short time* A ' 
is quality, not quantity You or-. 
talking of visual appreciation. r-.» 
materialism" 

Bisharat leols that thu ■ 

artistic climate in Jordan is ' 

healthy and promising, unit rh ■ 
there is room for everyone — tr- 
good, the bad and the ugly — !. ' 
grow and to breathe. ; 

The Jordan Nationol Gallery * 
its non-commercial and indep*'. [ 
dent operation, plays a very m; 1 
portant role. It acts as a point •*! 
reference In the volatile Jordan •' j 
art scene, by trying to bring ir j 
best of contemporary Jordan.** 
pan-Arab and Islamic nrt to tf- 1 
Jordanian public. i 

The attendance figures for ; 
last five years speak for Ihems • » 
ves There were between se.e* J 
and eight thousands visitors 
year. In 1985, 18 thousand pe« ; : 
visited the Gallery. Mr Bister 
explained that the Gallery. a< •' 
any other museums and gaiton-i 
worldwide, has two types ol v* 
tors — the 'one-off who Ik's 
that after one visit he has salist.e: 
his curiousity. and the visitor, wv 
comes back repeatedly to see ii> 
temporary exhibtions. It is the $«• 
ond category of visitor that Mr 
sharat is keen to attrac' 
and the gallery already has s' 
extensive following. 

The Gallery's exhibition cafe* 
dar was fully booked tor 1990 j 
the end of 1985, and if is 
taking bookings for 1937. O'; 
star attraction towards the ena v 
this year will be an exhibits 
under British Council sponsors^- 
of paintings by British travellers • 
Jordan and Palestine. The .™!£/’ 
of the paintings shown win ne t 
loan from collectors in 
the exhibition will Include’ - 
from the British Museum. « 
Victoria and Albert Museum. m 
London. 

The future? The Gallery’s 1 im- 
mediate aim is to Gonl !™f 

develop a fully representative^ 

lection of works from all the - 
mlc countries, and then to « ^ 

towards the establishment^ 

Third World gallery w'> h ^ r , 
from African as well as Asian 
Middle Eastern artists. Ann ^ 
tious project indeed, but gi " 
commitment and spirit ol P 
Wijdan and Suhail Bjshn'at. * 
the individual generosity 
port from outside Ihe Gallery 
have made so much P°J* » . 
only six years, It will only 
matter of time. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 
MrZaid Al Altai has decided 
that the summer timing 
be started in the . 

effective from midn ght hn 
4 April 1980. This tlmlngw^ 
continue until 3 Octob 





Maty Phillips 


Speical to The Star 

MONA SAUDI is a sculptress of 
international standard and repute, 
Mho has held solo exhibitions in 
Paris Beirut. Kuwait and Wash- 
inglon DC. She lives and works here 
in Amman, in a peaceful enclave 
behind the 2nd Circle. Her small stu- 
dio is set aside from her house in 
a garden which is alive with her 
sculptures: They 'grow' there with 
the shrubs and flowers. 

She has always chosen to work 
in slone. which she loves for its 
timolessness, whether white mar- 
ble from Carrara, pink limestone 
from Irbid, or black diorite from 
Syria. Sculpture, for her, is an act 
of love and of bringing out the dor- 
mant 'life' of the stone. She finds 
that the nature of the individual 
slone leads her to the form of the 
sculpture itself. 


Her sculptures combine primi- 
tive lile-iorce with the sleek mod- 
ernity of abstract design. She 
kjves the ancient sculpture of the 
Middle East (the Egyptian and 
Sumerian) and Is fascinated by the 
concept of movement found in 
both Egyptian and archaic Greek 
sculpture — that of something 
about to move' and burst into life. 
She is also a great admirer of the 
20th cantury sculptor, Constantin 
Brancusi, who was able to reduce 
natural forms to their ultimate sim- 


In her magic hands, 
stones ‘come to life’ 


pliclty, and to embody the essence 
of a concept in stone. 

Certain themes run through all 
her work: mother-earth, growth, 
seeds, fertility, maternity, birth, 
dawn and the first stirring of life, 
but she says that the essence of 
her work is encapsulated in the 
Arabic word "takwin" which 
means both "creation" and "for- 
mation". 

Meeting her, you are aware of 
intelligence, frankness, tranquility, 
and a great inner strength that 
comes from a complete faith in her 
art coupled with an uncompromis- 
ing dedication to her artistic pur- 
pose She is simply a person who 
has always known what she 
wanted to do, and she is doing it. 
There is no place for the non- 
essential in her sculpture, or. you 
sense. In her life. Her nrt de- 
mands great self-discipline and 
stamina: she often works an 
18-hour day. 

Born in Amman In 1945, she 
knew from childhood that she 
wanted to become a creative art- 
ist, since she had always had a 
love for stones and forms. She 
went to Pari9 to study art at the 
Ecole Superleure des Beaux Arts, 
and spent some time 
at Carrara j n Italy, the 
source of the pure white marble 
favoured by Italian sculpture in 
marble. It wsb the ‘Students' Re- 
volution of 196B in Paris that 
made her decide to return to the 
Middle East, which Is, to her, both 
an old and a new world. "We 
should have confidence in oursel- 
ves and in our values. The West is 
not an example for us. All people 
are creative people. We should re- 
create ourselves." 


She settled In Beirut In 1969 
and worked there, in its lively and 
stimulating cultural environment, 
until the war and the Israeli occu- 
pation of 1982 niade it imposs- 
ible to stay an-y longer. She 
returned to Amman which, she 
said, had become a bigger city, al- 
though nothing else had changed 
— 'A medlna' (city) but nol yet a 
madaniya' (culture)." 

Mona Saudi does not think that 
there is yet a true art movement in 
Jordan. Although there is no w in- 
creased activity and interest in the 
arts, it is still unstructured, and 
the standard is mixed. She feels 
that some of the work Hint is re- 
garded as important here would 
not be highly rated elsewhere. 

Yet, she Is attached lo Amman, 
and remains committed to living 
and working hero. One of her 
dreams Is to build a big studio (for 
which she has already managed to 
acquire tho land) which will be- 
come a "creative centre" where 
young artists could work with her. 
"But only those who are prepared 
to give themselves lo the work. 
That is the only way to learn." Art. 
she believes, is deop research Into 
forms: there are no short cuts to 
becoming an artist. A project of 
this kind could, she feels, help to 
establish a more profound 
movement in Jordan. 

Her lifelong dream is to fill the 
city of Amman with big sculptures. 
One of her works, commissioned 
and donated to the city by Petra 
Bank, already stands in the middle 
of the 6th Circle. There are two 
more at the Bank's headquarters 
at Wadi Saqra, but she longs to do 
more, particularly in the "down- 
town" area and in the newly 



Mona Saudi: Creative blood flows 


created public spaces. Her works 
were never Intended to be "or- 
naments" shut away in private 
houses She feels they have a life 
of their own and should be out- 
side. where they can breathe, and 
be enjoyed and shared by every- 
one. 


through her veins 

"Art is something that makes 
people nware of their humanity 
and of the value of life. It gives 
sense to life. This is what I would 
like lo give to people through my 
sculptures. It is what I was born to 
do." 



n <Jicapped children could be of great use to the society. 



Colour, form and texture 


from the ‘silent’ 


By Sandy Rose 
Special to The Star 
THE IMPORTANCE of art and 
craft work for all children is 
enormous, but especially so lor 
the deaf children at the Hoty Land 
Institute for the Deaf situated at 
Salt. This is the belief firmly enter- 
tained by Rosemarie Verwey who 
has worked for the last two years 
expanding the textiles work at the 
school into a full range of art and 
craft work for the children. It is a 
way for the children to express 
themselves when doing so 
through speech is difficult, and at 
times almost impossible, for them. 
"Through art and craft work the 
children can show and express 
themselves.' says Rosemarie. 

The benefits ol art and craft 
work in the curriculum are exten- 
sive. The difference can be fell at 
Salt. Not only do the classrooms 
look brighter and colourful with the 
work of the children on display. 
Work In drama has also benefltled 
Immediately. This year, the chil- 
dren made their own costumes 
and hats for a Christmas play, us- 
ing their own Ideas and motivation. 
There is a therapeutic effect on 
the work. Improvisation learnt in 
arts and crafts is useful throu- 
ghout life; a shortage of a kind of 
material can lead to a child invent- 
ing alternatives, thereby develop- 
ing and bringing out Innate resour- 
cefulness. 

Arts and crafts have a value in 
isolation but also form an integral 
part of the curriculum. Taking sub- 
ject matters from the other less- 
ons the children are learning a lot. 
Rosemarie has linked her work 


with Ihe school s course-work. For 
example, if cities are being studied 
in geography or history, this sub- 
ject can be used in art and craft 
work, by expressing and applying 
it to whatever technique is being 
learnt that week. Houses can be 
made from empty boxes, clay, 
metal or wood. 

Not only can the spark of crea- 
tivity be lit in children through this 
sort of course, but also intellectual 
abilities can be challenged: work- 
ing out the design for "raised" or 
"relief" paper-work involves think- 
ing in three dimensions — a de- 
manding process. The develop- 
ment of the whole person is an Im- 
portant and integral part of life lor 
any school and, in order to 
achieve this, arts and crafts are 
essential 

Ideally, one hour a day should 
be devoted to arts and crafts, 
says Rosemarie, but, just lo start 
with, one hour a week would be 
good. II every school in Jordan 
could aim for this, a worthwhile 
foundation would be laid for Ihe 
future. Of course, there nre diffi- 
culties to face and surmounted. At 
Salt, teachers first had to be 
trained in the use of the different 
materials before the children could 
be introduced to them. Enthusi- 
asm in the teacher is vital if such a 
course is to succeed. Once used 
to the idee of having to plan ahead 
lor lessons, teachers have be- 
come keen and able to run their 
own courses in the school. The 
delight of the children in their 
achievements has been infectious; 
the teachers are carried with 
them. 


world 

It is the delight ol the children 
that must be preserved, and, for 
this reason, art and crafl competi- 
tions are terrible", in Rosemarie s 
opinion. To iudge one child's work 
as "good" or "belter is wrong 
Constructive criticism can be 
given on the technique used in 
making something but no other va- 
lue of judgements should be made. 
A child's enthusiasm and con- 
fidence can be destroyed and low- 
ered for ever by being told its 
'masterpiece' is poor. Usually 
children like this kind of work any- 
way and such gimmicks as com- 
petitions are not necessary inor- 
der to motivate them. 

Similarly, a teacher should nol 
make or present examples ol 
"perfect" work lor the children to 
copy. Ideas for what lo do can be 
given to the children to star l them 
off but then they should be left on 
their own. At first Rosemarie 
found out that her pupils wonted 
very exact instructions, like make 
a house wilh six windows, two 
doors, etc. Now they enn invent 
their own ideas for a house and 
alter have a lol ol fun In the 
process. She does not judge their 
achievements as "good" or 1 bet- 
ter" or "best". Each house is 
good. 

The initial cost of setting up 
such a course at Sail was approx- 
imately JD 200 to JD 300. The 
money was spent on the tools 
necessary to start the children off. 
AH materials are available in Jor- 
dan. apparently, except for small 
pieces of lino. Shopping around by 
the teacher can reduce costs 
greatly. 
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‘Art plays a fundamental 
role in child development’ 


By Sandy Bose 
Special to The Star 

"NOW WHAT I want Is Facts. 
Teach these boys and girls noth- 
ing but Facts. Facts alone are 
wanted In life. Plant nothing else, 
and root out everything else. You 
can only form the minds of rea- 
soning animals upon Facts; noth- 
ing else will ever be of any service 
to them." So says Thomas Grad- 
grind in the oft-quoted passage 
from Charles Dickens’ novel ‘Hard 
Times’ , presenting, perhaps in ex- 
trema form, one archaic approach 
to education. 

Is this then what oducution 
should bo? A pouring' of informa- 


tion Into little vessels? The ques- 
tion posed by Dickens in 1854 
may seem passd to some but Its 
relevance stands today. How 
would it be answered in Jordan? 
How much importance is attached 
to the absorbing of information 
alone and how much to the formu- 
lation of ideas from a given infor- 
mation? Self-expression? Art? 
What place do they hold in the 
curriculum of schools and life? 

Criticisms have been made of 
the Tawjihi examination: Eight 
subjects are examined, all of them 
academic; within the subjects 
themselves Ihe emphasis is upon 
absorbing and regurgitating facts, 
not upon deductive reasoning or 
upon creative achievements. This, 
in Itself, seems an indictment of 
Ihe system. What time do studen- 
ts have for self-expression and 
artistic work within the curricu- 
lum? 

Two mombers of the Ministry of 
Education. Mrs Abl Bader and 
Miss Fathioh Abu Taha explained: 


In every year throughout the gov- 
ernment schools, two hours a 
week are devoted to art. Children 
draw, paint, weave and do pottery, 
whatever is possible according to 
the facilities of the school and the 
teacher. The teachers themselves 
are, on Ihe whole, trained in the 
teaching of art, except in some 
smaller schools in rural areas. 
There are also extra -curricula? 
clubs In almost every school In 
which pupils can enjoy creative 
activities such as painting, em- 
broidery, weaving, pottery, collage, 
mucrame and even music and 
theatre. Sometimes in the Tawjihi 
year, an art lesson may be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of studying but 
art is recognised for the Important 
opportunity it provides for the 
student to express himself. 

In the ten "comprehensive" or 
shamileh schools In Jordan, two of 
which are In Amman, more empha- 
sis is placed upon subjects like 
woodwork, metalwork, nursing, li- 
brary science, and gardening. 


Here four lessons are given to art 
in addition to academic work. It 
seems that the UNRWA schools 
are also very active in art and 
craft work. 

As evidence of the artistic 
achievements of students in gov- 
ernment schools, one esn see the 
prizes which have been won by 
Jordanian schoolchildren in inter- 
national art competitions. These 
are entered regularly. The Ministry 
of Education receives notifica- 
tion of a competition and passes it 
on to the schools; Committees in 
the schools select their best pic- 
tures and send them on to the 
Minsitry which make a final choice 
of entries. Korea, the Soviet Un- 
ion, China, Bulgaria, the United 
States, Turkey, Greece and Ca- 
nada are some of the countries 
which have awarded prizes to Jor- 
danian students for their art work. 
Every year the ministry holds an 
exhibition of children's art in Jor- 
dan. This year it is to be in April In 
Irbld. 


At present, entries are bei no 
selected for a competition in Sofia 

in Bulgaria. Japan and in Bahtin 
This requires the writing of an 
essay and the drawing of i pictJ* 
on the subject of the enviroSmen 
Sometimes students tackle a 
group project under the guidance 
of teachers, an example being th B 
mosaic and paintings in the Samir 
Rifai School here in Amman. 

The problems in government 
schools are predictable: Most 
schools are short of space and 
have no special rooms- for an 
materials are very expensive and 
with up to 40 children in a class 
difficulties are obvious. However 
given the commitment of people 
like Mrs Abl Badeh and Miss Fa- 
thieh Abu Taha, whose concern 
and enthusiasm for the subject 
are clear, these problems will be 
tackled and solved. 

A teacher of art In a private 
school in Amman, teaching pottery 
to pupils 1 2 to 18 years old, faced 
different problems. Having a 
classroom devoted to pottery, with 
a kiln donated by a parent, her fa- 
cilities are good. The children love 
clay, and, especially those In Ihe 
sixth grade, are creative. 

It Is getting the children to think 
for themselves that she finds difh- 
Uont'd on page 7 


Children’s creative talent on display 
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The spirit 61 the Palestinian cause Is burning In the young ones Weddng food Jordan. Monlra Nayef Harbagi age 14 
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Cont'd from page 6 

cult They are not used to it, and, 
on arrival tn pottery classes, just 
* anl to copy. After much practice 
^ ind Ihe discovery of the fun in in- 
venting Iheir own designs, children 
soon pick up easily. It is the older 
O nos m the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, those facing public exami- 
nations, who just don't want to 
ihmk at all. Many are so preoccu- 
pied with Tawjihi that they want to 
sit with a book beside them during 
pottery so that they can study for 
the next examination. Some par- 
ents, loo, compound the problem, 
by being obsessed with academic 
subjects, grades and results, and 
showing no interest in art. 

The importance of art is great, 
in the opinion of this teacher. It 
i can increase children's powers of 
’ _ observation, make them think for 
r ” themselves and become more 
analytical and creative. It is also a 
form of relaxation and has a great 
value in Increasing sensitivity. 
Hard people are those who have 
not done art.” 

A similar point was made by Sa- 
me Zaru, who has long been in- 
volved in art and craft education In 
Jordan. She has taught children, 
not only in schools but afoo 
through television with her inspir- 
:ng programme on art activities for 
children. She has devised a curri- 
culum for schools and along with 
several other people, Issued out a 
took in 1984. She has been in- 
volved in teacher training at all 
levels. 

She says, "Education is growth; 
eil helps in growth, mental, physi- 
cal and social.""Art is listening, 

| thinking. Imagining."' She believes 
■hat sensitivity developed in the 
j ad classroom will become very 
; useful in life. Moreover, respect 
' br materials learnt in the class- 
room will be transfer ed to respect 
! lor materials in life. 

; It is very important to Sarnia to 
have a "child-centred' approach In 
* ea c h ' n 9 of art. Materials 
Mould be no problem, she be- 
h eves, A child can express with 
anything that is available — 

- stones, wood, cardboard boxes. 

A teacher must give in order to 
th e art Interaction, and 
jst also be aware of the deve- 
Wntal stages of a child In or- 
awe the approprrate stimu- 
. ewn. To her, art can encourage 
^prepalion of nature and beauty 
develop a child's personality. 
2 peeing of freedom to a child 
jWlhe responsibility for that 
ai !j m can be brought through 
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to give children fun but also a 
sense of direction. In refining chil- 
dren's artistic taste he believes 
one helps their development. Th- 
ey are able to interact within so- 
ciety in a fuller way and can be- 
come happier people. Keeping 
children off the streets with all the 
physical, and moral dangers 
thereof is also his aim. 

The administrative costs of the 
Centre are met by a grant from 
His Majesty King Hussein and (all 
other money has to be found from 
the national lottery, the Societies 
Union and, of course, from fees 
charged for courses. The centre Is 
hoping for a budget of JD 2 million 
in order to complete the museum, 
its main goal and target at 
present. Its resources are 
stretched to the limit but. as Nabll 
Sawalha puts it, involvement In art 
can create more resourceful and 
productive people, if a country 
gives the right amount of time to 
art. it is in a way far and better 
than any bank investment for the 
future. 
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‘The blind and deaf pupils prove their worth in art. 
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Elections in Sudan 

THE TRANSITIONAL military council of Sudan headed by Gen. Swarreddahab 
has fulfilled its promise of holding free elections in that troubled country. The 
aim of the elections is lo form a new general assembly comprising all political 
parties in order to elect n civilian government. This will mean that Sudan will 
onjoy its first free and open elections to be held in 18 years. 

News reports sponk of quiel and well-organized elections with little or no 
violence. It is duo to the fact that the Sudanese people know how much a 
civilian government, olected freely by the peoplo, means to the future of the 
largest Arab country in size, in the first place, the unity of the country is 
threatened by the civil war in the south, while the country's economic perfor- 
mance is reaching catastrophic limits. The Sudan had already suffered consid- 
erably as a consequence of poor and short-sighted agricultural planning during 
the days of Ja’fer Numelri. Coupled with these terrible situations was the sev- 
ere draught which has hit most of East Africa in the last two years. 

II Is needless to say that Sudan occupies a strategic location in the sense 
that It connects Arab to black Africa while its land and water promised In the 
past to feed not only the Sudanese but the rest of the Arabs. The future of 
Sudan will be determined by how much a free and Independent government is 
allowed to spring into action and function properly. The new government will 
have tedious tasks to carry out. 

It is unfortunate that the US administration has chosen this critical period in 
the Sudan's history to call off all financial assistance. Claims that the military 
council is tilting towards the regime of Col. Muammar Qadhafi of Libya appear 
circumstantial. 

But the Sudan remains an Arab country which must engage in brotherly ties 
with all Arab states that are members of the Arab League. Libya's aid to Sudan 
has been limited lo both financial and humanitarian assistance and the military 
council in Khartoum has no designs to destabilize regimes in Africa or fight off 
US interests. 

We hope that all foreign powers will keep away from interfering in Sudan's 
internal affairs at this important juncture. We also hope that the military council 
will stand by its words and will allow a new assembly to be formed to pave the 
way for the creation of a civilian government. If Swarreddahab steps down by 
the end of the elections and welcomes whoever wins the trust of the people, 
then he deserves his countrymen's love and affection. 


Another blunder 


PEACE' LOVING people In the world are yet to recover from the tension gen- 
erated by the US- Libya confrontation In. the Gulf of Side, only to have another 
■" bombshell" dropped on their laps. 

Once again, there is another blunder in foreign policy from the White House. 
The Reagan administration has this time moved its theatre of war from the 
tranquil waters of the Mediterranean across, the scorching Sahara desert right 
to Angola in the southern part of Africa:' Attention is now focused on the huge 
quantities of sophisticated arid deadly arms and weaponry supplied to the UN- 
ITA rebel movement led by the renegade leader Jonas Savimbi. It is diflcult to 

understand .why; these advanced arms, for which Jordan made countless req- . | 
uests are now' in the hands of an obscure rebel leader. Jordan, of. course, 
needed' these Weapons, to face and contain the aggressive propensities of the J 
Zionist enemy llipt threatens; Its existence! 

0 IS npw clearly evident ' that the . US : keeps committing one mistake after 
another in the field of foreign. affairs.. Thus we pause and pase.this thoughts- 
provoking question. Who at alj is in charge of American foreign policy? We also . 
ask whether the While House has. taken into consideration the terrible cqnse- . 
quences if the UN ITA movement uses these arms to topple the Luanda govern- : 
men?? The fuling. MPIA and lie. supporter’s will also take to the bush; The re- 
sult? With |he massive backing of the 1 USSR and Cuba another protracted, 
guerrila warfare will ensue. This will turn ‘(list- region. of Africa Into- 1 another “boil-! 
UifljpoL‘.V y: '• - 

call on the Reagan administration to make a complete 'U-tum' in;its fqre- 
fgm dealings: America must simply dee|st -from dividing, the world , into straiegio 
Stbhes just to. satisfy its whims. Somebody ; put It in this ,way. "Uie'lUShas nq 
frfehda, it has areas of interest/' The White House should not lose sight oMhef 
fad that -all nations 1 in' the world hsye different Tdeafogleia end run tltetf govern- 
ments differently frprh that "in America.' .Thus, Intematlortaf ethfoe makes \\ 
proper arid lilting Thai the US respect the aspirations and desires of 'all people 1 
andc^ntrtes; •. v^.v • /. r ;, ■; f; 77 

■; Africa. eVijia moiment. Is dkeady saddtad with heavy and pressing, responsif' 
bilifies drought, disease. - famine. .secea?lon(st; moyerriehts, etd. it must ba 
given si; breathing; space, to. pyi •ft&.hpueip irt'-ordar./y- '• . v. ; ■ r ' ; . ;• k. 

:: Before we are dbne.wewould notpyjl puhehes. The UB is a au^rpowqf 
apd. how, glorious it will be if ll uses jl^-ryi^ht for' peaceful purposes, y- - ' - '• 
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The significance of the veil 


To the editor 

I WOULD like to write and comment on the article which appeared in the last issue ol 
The Star written by Ghada Saifi entitled "Arab woman and the veil". 

In Islam, there is a tradition known as "awrah" which means: The part of the human 
body which should be covered. The "awrah" of the man is from the navel area down to 
his knees. This means that the Muslim man is not allowed to uncover and expose tfw 
part or his body. 

The "awrah" of the woman Involves all her body except her handB and lace. Yet son* 
Islamic theologians argue and hold the view that the woman's face Is also "awrah" and 
they defend this claim by saying that this part of the body usually combines ail the 
elements of beauty like the eyes, lips, cheecks, etc. 

I completely concur with the writer that action speaks louder than words and that 
"action affects more than appearance." This 19 compatible with Prophet Mohammad! 
saying that: "God doesn't look at your pictures or shapes, He looks at your hearts. 
Nevertheless, If Bomebody chposes to be a Muslim, then he or she has to abide by the 
principles and orders conveyed In the Qu'ran and act according to the Prophet's Ira* 
lions. I really would like to stress this idea because It constitutes the essence oloi 
subject matter. The idea of "choice". Religion as well ia adopted through "choice". So i 
1 choose to be a Muslim, I should apply ail the Islamic principles in my life whether they 
meet with my likes or not. 

Most of the women, whom the writer talks about, have chosen to be Muslims. Am. 
since Islam explicitly orders them to cover up their body, they then do not havewf 
choice but to comply with It. 

Moreover, since God forewarns them of the grave punishment to be received In II* 
hereafter if they publicly unveil their "awrah". then It follows that they have no alterna- 
tive excepl to surrender lo God and abide by His orders. 

“Discouraging the women's seduction of men" as the writer puts It to describe £* 
purpose of the veil, should be refuted. This Is because even the ugly old woman te 
ordered to cover up her "awrah"; which if uncovered will never seduce a man whatso- 
ever. 

And although a six -year old girl is not obligated to veil her head and neck, yet sjj® 
co ^ er «^ 6 r n a ’ m Ply because 'she observes her mother, and other relatives wno ww 
veils. She likes what they do and tries to Imitate them. She prays like them, fa™** 
them, and above all, she is happy wllh that behaviour. 

• it really beats my understanding and Imagination why It Is appalling to the whtsrto** 
young girls aged six and over with their heads or faces veiled. Has she ever W#* 
them? it she ■ did. they would have told her how happy and contended they to® 
tog God and ip living in conformity with His orders. As an Arab lady, the writer sboue" 
b l^ a . ze ? ° f Su L ch scenes. She should rather be proud or them. The only pejP* 0 ^ 
ar ® -'Kc'y I® be shocked with this phenomenon are the enemies of our nation, the ‘ ^ 
!HrJi he . r supporters. For they: realize that if Muslims go back to their falih 
strictly to It, then their whole exlatance in Palestine will be In grave danger and be low 
uprooted. 

_ ^PP eara P ce i ar to behaviour",: It Is Irifact a fundamental truth that a reiigl° uB ^iS 
hQr and the nonrbellevlng’doesn't. When the woman uncoven 

■ H s rn o a ^ ^at W 10 |s dlsobeying God and she has no right to describe her . 

i : ^ „0Ptobs<JBecau8e religion |S not just made up of words; It comprises of words 

■ ?h 8 ' h 0 / t0 1* 9 religious but my deeds belle my words then 1 am w 

1 Qu ran ' ^ ra ® on ' ^ 3 OQuslIy applies to hypocrites or "Monafiqeen'' as elated 

' ' JiSfe i? make lUhpwn to'.the writer that nothing prevents women or 

f; SH U ^ d H U, i BrV u Dr , other8,ns 0XG ®P t the fear of God which is acquired 
8hlplng Him end Ohavlnn nil Wle I.M M ',Urtlnlaa Pina v.-l WOU' 0 **, 
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The losers 

ssasasi'tfR? 

Station nor do I wish lo treat this 
Lilfl trivially. Relations between Moscow 
1 m Washington are tense. They are taut 
Su/e Of Libyan affair the nuclear 
Sna by the United States, the US deci- 
S to supply anti-communist rebels with 
Sneed anti-aircraft Stinger missiles, the 
Saguan crisis, the stalled disarament 
S at Geneva and the demand by the US 
S a decrease in the size of the United 
nations' Soviet mission, not to mention the 
Jadlock over the Star Wars programme. 

h fact many observers believe the next 
summit meeting between Gorbachev and 
Reaoan will not take place as planned leav- 
ina Ihe two countries more alienated from 
B*ch other than ever. How much can the 
Soviet Union take before It too decides to 
ae&te abrasive situations for the United 
Steles. The recent escalation In tension by 
me Reagan administration haB left the So- 
v*is contemplating a number of awkward 
choices. Until now the USSR haa been 
reacting cautiously — thanks to Mr Gorba- 
chev's new style in leadership and excerc- 
isa of self-restraint. But the coming days 
and weeks will be fraught with heated deve- 
lopments. 

So I return to my hypothetical pondering. 
Where do we stand from superpower con- 
fiict? If — end may God forbid — • a war 
breaks out, then It is most likely that it will 
be confined to strategic military bases and 
targets of both countries. That leaves us 
outside the nuclear winter zone. But on the 
other hand, tl the minor nuclear confronta- 
tion assumes a full-scale onslaught, It Is 
probable that Important regions around the 
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By G K. Nair 


UPSURGE in Insurgency by the Sikh 
"•tenta in recent days has eacalated ten- 
J<Jhi the north Indian state of Punjab. At- 
on [Hindus', It Is feared, could Incite 
awidu backlash In Punjab and other parts 
« the country, 

J!?* 1 ? a 0d run attacks being carried out 
terrorists in the past weeks have 
tens of Uvaa and the toll In the 
S*o» March is over 100, Reports say 
™ tha main target In the recent weeks Is 
and these brutal attacks Is widely 
as a taotios to force a Hindu reprisal 
coukJ result In violent Hindu-SIkh 
(S.i L nce8san * v'otonce and killing of 
the extremists think, would also 
ifopioi 8 S ^'°U8 law and order problem In 
and thereby force the federal gov- 
tahulll 0 d tomls8 the state administration 
tooderale Sikh political party the 
uai, and put Punjab under New Delhi. 

mem 5S? 88 ' of Akall Dal govern- 
the scrapping, of the 
nwu nn t ?il?' 8 i® n0d by the federal govern- 
i «Sefa?m.v? e i. Akal1 Da l tost year. But the, 
authority, to fact, does not have to. 
MjUi'f 0 -elate administration just to 
2' y#, ,n a state. lt can, on the 
S v SL a tat 0 adrhlnlstratlon by 



world will also be hit, American bases in 
Africa and the Middle East, Soviet targets In 
Eastern Europe and Asia, vital waterways 
like the Suez Canal and the Hormoz Strait 
and even the oil fields. The scenario can In- 
corporate any possibilities. 

Many creative writers have attempted to 
draw a picture of the aftermath of a nuclear 
war. Most of us are now familiar with the 
conditions that foliow a nuclear disaster and 
holocaust. Those who survive will not be 
necessarily the lucky ones. All agree that 
the worst of mankind's destructive tools Is 
the nuclear bomb. The realists are divided 
into two main catagories and camps. Those 
who see the Inevitability of a nuclear con- 
frontation leading to the annihilation of all 
life forms on earth, and those who see the 
unavoidably of nuclear war after which the 
stronger will remain to reign what Is left. 

Of course, we as Third Worlders who 
worry about food security, break out of 
cholera, depletion of natural resources, po- 
pulation explosion among other critical dis- 
eases, have no say on the matter. We want 
to live. We don't care who wins the big war. 
We don't' give a damn about Mr Reagan's 
principles on democracy and free world nor 
with those preached to us by Mr Gorbachev 
on the ills of the capitalist society. We have 
neither system. We have tolled to create 
free democratic societies analogous to 
those of the West or pure Socialist republ- 


ics similar to those of the East. Alt forms of 
government In the Third World are unique. 
Our predilections are our own probfem. 

But alas, even our foolishness and myo- 
pic tendencies do not eliminate us from the 
superpower games of Influence. The major 
rift In relations between Moscow and Wash- 
ington Is caused by regional ambitions of 
each party. Thai means us. We are the re- 
gional Interests for both America and the 
USSR. It Is because of us that we have the 
current wedge preventing the two big men 
from sitting In a civilized manner to sort 
their problems out. So what do we do? 

Again we have no choice or say on the 
matter, in both cases we are the losers. 
Whoever wins the nuclear war will have to 
inherit us. If no war occurs we are still a re- 
gional problem that bleeds in Afghanistan, 
chokes in Angola, begs in Cambodia, weeps 
in El Salvador, mourns Its dead In Lebanon, 
miscounts its victims In Chad and Uganda, 
Is forgotton in Ethopia and Is buried alive in 
South Africa. 

So where do we stand if and when a nu- 
clear war is unleashed? Who cares where 
we stand. Those who push the buttons and 
make the decisions are called strategists, 
analysts, geopoliticians, superpower rela- 
tions experts, and all sorts of verbose te- 
chlncal definitions. To call them humans will 
be like granting them titular titles. And that 
is an understatement. 


Punjab: The Indian cauldron 


ties In Punjab. The Interior Minister was 
sent to Punjab to assess the situation and 
It was at his Insistence that thousands of 
paramilitary forces were sent to Punjab last 
week to quell the violence and to flush out 
the extremists from their hideouts. Specula- 
tions were on the air that New Delhi would 
send in the army to confront the guerrillas. 
The federal government might not resort to 
an army action unless the people ot Punjab 
demanded for It. 

The people of this state the majority 
Sikhs, excluding the terrorists, and the Hin- 
dus are tired of the bloody turmoil perpe- 
trated by a handful of Sikh fanatics In Pun- 
jab and abroad. 

It was clearly evident from the success ot 
the total strike called by the opposition par- 
ties In Punjab where In most of the parts the 
streets have taken on a deserted look. The 
Punjabis are behind the Akall Dal govern- 
ment. And they are aware that the terrorists 
have virtually made the state government 
incapable of Implementing Its development 
programme and as such they have not lost 
confidence in the administration. The stats 
government, therefore, needs the assis- 
tance of the federal government to combat 



terrorism and It seems that New Delhi has 
understood Ihe pulse. 

Yet, without the assistance of the peo- 
ple, especially the moderate Sikhs, it would 
be difficult for the security forces to comb 
out the extremists from their hideouta. They 
will have to co-operate with the police and 
other forces. But the peopfe seam reluctant 
to co-operate with the police either for fear 
of reprisals from the guerrillas or for lack of 
confidence in the security forces that are 
supposed to protect them. This reticence of 
the moderate Sikhs was bIbo misunder- 
stood for complacency or tacit approval of 
Ihe secessionist movement. 

However, following the installation of the 
popularly elected government of Punjab, 
their anti-secesslonlst gestures and activi- 
ties have clearly Invited the people's disap- 
proval and aversion to terrorism and a sep- 
arate state on the north eastern borders of 
IndlB. 

The Hindus and the federal government 
will have to be tolerant to the end and this, 
undoubtedly, will bring peace to 
Punjab. The Sikhs If they might like lo ru- 
minate the past, should know that they 
were also born with the concept of tol- 
erance. 
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Zimbabwe: 
Politicians 
strike a peace 
accord 

RECENTLY, IT was announced that 
prominent members of the ZANU (PF) 
ruling party and Mr Joshua Nkomo 
have appeared on the same platform. 
This move ia believed to be the begin- 
ning of a number of rallies In the wes- 
tern province of Matabele land, ft Is 
also regarded as a belated but 
necessary attempt to establish peace 
and to mollify the population In this 
turbulent region of Zimbabwe. This 
piece of good news will Indeed make 
all those familiar with the unstable 
political atmosphere hanging over 
that country, breathe a sigh of relief 
and hope. 

The cardinal importance of this ra- 
tional move cannot be allowed to pale 
Into a state of Insignificance. For It 
marks a thaw In the poisonous, dis- 
trustful and bitter relations prevailing 
between the Ndebele and the Shona 
tribes. It Is also signifies the begin- 
ning of an era of sanity and political 
harmony between the government of 
Prime Minister Robert Mugabe and Us 
main opposition party In parliament 
— the ZAPU led by the veteran politi- 
cian Mr Joshua Nkomo. 

The Issue which has been the bone 
of contention between both parties Is 
sfmply this: Since the attainment of 
self-rule, Mr Robert Mugabe, has be- 
come enamoured with the Idea of 
turning the country Into a one-party 
state. Also, he Is determined at all 
costa to ram the ideology of "scienti- 
fic socialism" down the throats of the 
citizens. 

These so-called "noble" ideas have 
been received with mistrust and deep 
suspicions by the supporters ol 
Nkomo, who have their strong hold In 
the Bulawayo region. The Prime 
Minister put to brutal use his special 
North Korean-trained commandos. 

He has often used the flimsy excuse 
that the area is Infiltrated by gue- 
rrillas. 

Those conversant with the pro- 
longed and almost Impossible strug- 
gle Zimbabwe (formerly Southern 
Rhodesia) had to go through before 
achieving Independence must have 
viewed the differences between the 
two men with distaste. 

It was first a territory under 
the British South Africa Company. 
Than It became a self-governing Bri- 
tish colony and from 1965, an Illegal 
independent state under Mr Ian Smith 
until It got Independence on 18 April 
1980. 

Taking Into consideration the pain- 
ful road to the attainment of sov- 
ereignty. one has to feel happy that 
the two propilnent politicians Mr Rob- 
ert Mugabe and: Mr Joshua Nkomo 
have decided to btiry the hatchet and 
"smoke the peace pipe." 

Zimbabwe is a country with easen- 
tfal economic potentialities. All that Is 
needed le a serene atmosphere of po- 
litical stability for development. Both 
men owe It as a. moral obligation to 
let a calm atmosphere prevail. They 
should head the wishes of the people 
of Zimbabwe and keep In mind this 
ancient Roman - saying "Vox populi, 
vox Det” (the voice of the people Is 
voice of God). - Let peace reign su- 
preme In Zimbabwe, 










Arab Bank Ltd 

Dear Shareholders, 

M gives me great pleasure to present you with the 1985 Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors and to brief you on the results achieved by your Institution, in spite of 
1985° ' 103 ^ economic difficultles faced by our region and the world at large in 

The slowdown in the Arab economy, due mainly to the decline in the export 
volume and price of oil, has affected not only the Arab oil-exporting countries, but 
, n S . f n0 h n ." prod ^ C1 ?. 9 ones - ,n addition, the Iran-lraq war, nowJnJts sixth year, 
fhp d J^n!l 9h ^ l ,n g in Lebanon over the past ten years, have had negative effects on 
rn?>| 0 .T y ? d hQ S ! bl lty of the re 9 lon - We hope that that war will end soon, as 

Lf rtp ' n ,nl ft S , tS 0 - th f two ,s,amic countries - and thal an end will be made to 
6 destructive fighting in Lebanon, so that, construction activity and productive 

services may return in full vigour to the Arab countries, enabling youMnstitution 

econorny ^ ^ ° r6SUme lhe ' r ful1 Slride for lhe benefit and the W0,fare of lhe 

. ,n . my messages to you, I mentioned that the world economy had 

^ ' n 19a ?* bUl l0nded t0 im P rove jn 19 84. especially in the United Stales 

hJ h ° waver ; * starl0d 10 s,ow down again, contrary to expectations Althouah 

rm n dUS ria Z S C 0Qun,ries have been successful in combating inflation they still 
continue to suffer from high levels ol unemployment, which in some cases have 
exceeded 13 A and are expected to worsen in the coming two years The United 

The Third World counJrt§5 
interesl rqtes, continuo 
~'8pffie areas^ff'Afrig J 
(*■* V.. ooDni[1^sT1^a.s§t yS 
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ano-tt-exonange rates w 

Our new Representative StflSJe^SSSlBaoiSfififed in RoNinr, ™ 
importani and vast country whoseB^^r^T^ d Bel|in0,Chlna . that 
aspect ofwhich has beeT.he e^siorS^u 0ne 

.Government ol Australia has given us the DermiMn Ittahif i? Arab World - The 
which we hope will begin its activities ne« year^oi? Bolrrt nm? m f rch ® nl bank . 
further studies with a view to opening Ranches iS D ' re ° t0rs is maki "9 

alter allocations to internal reS.ffi S our nnii^' PrQ,i ' after ,ax and 
million. The Board proposes a dividend of JD nVnl, P h y ’ a ? ounted t0 JD 25 
par value which taJO-'infe share vvhioh is 35% of the 

better result, but the economic 'slow-downed the draofnlh^ ^ hoped for a 
. tha dollar and some other currencies brought dbwnfhe flcbms r dhan9e , rates df 
in the area and exports and. Imports have slumped as work 

, Documentary Credits, and guarantees. The exchanae tl0ures of 

in P artkiUl » 1 '' teva fallen heSaglK^ 
that the balances, In those currencies- fates ldwor Tho» St ' Jordan!a h dlnqr, §o , 

0^.190 purposes. Renee Deppslts endother^ 
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Balance Sheet as of 31 December 1985 


A 986 t 8 

Cash in hand and at banks 
Items in transit 

Bonds (government & other) 

Investments (incl. subsidiaries) 

Bills discounted 
Loans 

Bank premises (less depreciation) 

Furniture & equipment (less depreciation) 
Customers’ liability on acceptances 
Other Assets 

Total Assets 

Customers' liability on 
guarantees and credits (per contra) 

Balance Sheet Total 


Liabilities 

Deposits & other accounts 
Acceptances 

Capital authorised and fully paid 
(JD 10 per share) 

Statutory reserve 
General reserve 
Voluntary reserve 
Undivided profit 
Net profit (for distribution) 

Total Liabilities 

Guarantees and credits (per contra) 

Balance Sheet Total 

Khalld A.H. Shoman 

Deputy Chairman 


5,057,563,768 

40,996,364 

480,341,194 

58,166,776 

158,120,424 

2.424,318,562 

29,826.470 

15,484.800 

56,083,214 

52.953.608 

8,373.855.180 


1,860,082.298 

15.077,736 

176,660,976 

21.392.709 

58.153.889 

891,621,391 

10.969,647 

5.695,035 

20.626.412 

19,475.398 

3.079,755.491 


1 .978,476.805 
4,012,200 
162,354,286 
23,898,847 
63,037,049 
809,754,058 
10,893,634 
10,274.185 
17,890,305 
14,969,187 
3,095,560,556 


1.644.506.877 604,820.477 686,601,923 

10.018.362.057 3,684,575,968 3,782,162,479 


7.892,754,336 2,902.815,129 2.938,656,551 
56,083.214 20,626.412 17,890,305 

59,818.000 22.000.000 22.000,000 


59,818.000 

163,140.000 

74,772.500 

46,494.900 

20.974.230 


22 . 000.000 

60.000.000 

27.500.000 

17.100.000 
7.713,950 


8.373.855.180 3.079.755,491 


19.700.000 
52,000,000 

22.500.000 

15.100.000 
7,713.700 

3.095.560,556 


1 .644.506.877 604.820,477 686.601 ,923 

10.018,362.057 3.6B4.575.968 3.782,162,479 

Abdulmafeed A.H. Shoman 

Chairman 


Profit and Loss Account for the year 1985 


Operation Income 

Interest received 
Less: Interest paid 
Net Interest 
Commissions 
Income from exchange 
Income from securities 
Other Income 
Total Income 

Operation Expenses & Provisions 

Salaries and fringe benefits 

Depreciation 

Takes ' 

Other expenses ■ 

Total Expenses 

Net profit for. appropriation 
Undivided profit' 

Total. 

Deduct: . ■ 

Transfer to 1 statutory reserve 

ransfer to general reserve 
Transfer to voluntary reserve 
Dividends,.; 

Directors: remuneration . 

: Ba,,n ® e °f undivided prof jt • 


351,295.280 

317,796,904 

33,498,376 

10,375,192 

6,076.779 

13,406,001 

2,935,140 

66,291.488 


20,312,448 

1.956.677 

3,901,122 

15,107,291 

41,277,638 

25.013.950 
15,100,000 

40.113.950 


2.300.000 
8 . 000,000 
5.000.000 

7.700.000 
13,950 

17,100.000 


380,140,554 

343,928.325 

36,212.229 

11.823.991 

12.099,486 

14,985,760 

6,292,868 

81,414.334 


18.813.937 
2. 012.501 
8.275,355 
27.798,841 
56,900,634 

24.513.700 
12,750,000 

37.263.700 


2.450.000 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

7.700.000 
13,700 

15,100.000 
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Auditors’ Report 


To lhe SharShoiders or. • 1 
Arab, Bank Limited ’ • ' 

. -i " ' ■- ‘ ^ 

. WE HAVE examined the balance 
• sheet ol lhe Arab Bank Limited ( a 
- Jordanian ( 'public 'Shareholding 
company). as ol 31 December 
• . J98S end 1984 and the refaied 
■’(Btaiemen! bf 'ptotk. and'tosa and 
} statement olohangea f inancial 
position Iqr. the. years then en- 
- ■'-'ded. W« . hfh«> ■ fthtnliwf ttw ln>' 


• loimation Bnd explanattons 
which to lhe bea ol our know- 
ledge end belief were necessary 
(or the purposed our' audit. 

Our examination wras made m 
accordance with generally acc- 
epted auditing standards and 
according^ Included such tests 
of thsbccounimg records kept at 
' the Bank's head dfflde and bran- 
. ches and such other . auditing 
procedures as wa ponsUered 
ne cases ry in the circumstances 
.and to the extent allowed by the 
bun hh l(vc*i in lhe Countries 


.where IhS Bank is operating. 

The' bank m^ntalns proper, 
books and repoids and . the 
'accompanying ImanCiai eiate- 
- . me me are- in agreement tHere- 
with. • /. ■ 

In our opinion, me accom- 
panying btiahciai slat amenta, 
"present' (airly the (ipanclal posi- . 
don ol Arab Bank Ltd. as ol 31 
. December ; j 1685 . and 1B84and. : 
the results "of hs operations and : 
the changes in its financial pdsi- . ■ 
■ lion lor the years than ended, in 
conformity with the law and with 


generally accepted accounting 
.principles applied on a basis 
Consistent with that ol the pre- 
ceding year. We lecomrpend 
{hat the General Assembly 
approve ihpse financial state- 
ments arid adopt the proposal erf 
the Board ot Directors to dedar$ 
A dividend of JP 3,600 per share 


Saba a Co. 

' ■ Amman. Jordan. 1 '10 ' January 
1986 
















Board of Directors’ 56th Annual Report 


For the year ended 31 December 
1985, submitted to the General 
Assembly of Shareholders at the 
Annual General Meeting held at the 
Bank's Head Office Building, 
Shmeisani, Amman, at 10.00 a.m. 

Friday, 28 March 1986. 

Dear Shareholders, 

1985 was another slack year in 
the recent slowdown of the world's 
economy, during which the growth 
rate declined, with unemployment 
and protectionism on the increase, 
as outlined in the following review. 

Arab Economy 

Jordan continued to suffer from a 
fall in Arab financial aid, the slug- 
gish economy ol the region and the 
return of Jordanian workers in great 
numbers to Jordan, their services 
having been terminated by the Arab 
oil countries as a result of a slow- 
down in their economies. This has 
created an unemployment problem 
which may become severe in the 
near future. In the past. Jordan 
exported a great number of workers 
and employees to many Arab coun- 
tries to help advance their economic 
development, at the same time re- 
ceiving substantial transfers from 
those workers. This is a good exam- 
ple of practical Arab integration. 

Jordan also suffered from a large 
deficit in its balance of trade, 
although this dropped from JD 893 
million in 1983 to JD 780 million in 
1984. 

The Kingdom's net foreign assets 
decreased from JD 438. million to JD 
293 million during the same period. 

This forced the Government to take 
Certain measures to stop these de- 
ficits, such as restricting the import " ^ 

Of luxury goods and imposing heavy 
custom duties on them, encourag- 
ing local production and allowing 
some tax exemptions for exports of 
Jordanian origin and consequently, 
net foreign assets rose to JD 380 
million fn August 1985. These mea- 
sures also encouraged private sec- 
tor, following: a policy of decentra- 
. lization. The new Jordanian de- . .. • 
vetoprrientplan designates alarger ; 

: role to the private sector, especially 
. in projects which employ more 
workers.. Special attention is being 
given to the agricultural sector, so 
as to reduce the import of food- . 

. stuffs. As the Government expend!-;, 
ture in the 1985 budget exceeds the 
.1984 acluat expenditure by about 
JD 65 million, raising the deficit .to 
some JD lo§ million, trie Govern- . . 

■ merit requested all ministries In ' 

; October to cut down their expenses • 

"by 15% -griti! the 1 end dt .the -year/ ' V? 
The, depress of woild prices bg-\\ •.• 

well . as. a; Strict financial policy . 


helped to bring down inflation from 
5% in 1983 to 3.9% in 1984, the 
decrease continuing through 1985. 
The deficit in the current account 
was reduced from JD 145 million in 
1983 to JD 89 million in 1984. 

The Jordan Government has also 
abolished the previous decision of 
the Central Bank to Jordanize all 
foreign banks operating in Jordan 
by raising the participation of Jorda- 
nian in the paid-up capital to at least 
51 %. Now, each foreign bank has to 
work on a paid-up capital of not less 
than JD 5 million before the end of 
1985. 

For the Arab countries as a whole, 
the average economic growth in 
1985 is estimated at only 1.5%, 
compared to 3.3% for the Third 
World as a whole. The main reason 
for this poor performance in the 
Arab countries is the decrease in 
production and export of petroleum 
by the Arab oil-producing countries 
and the fall in prices. This has led to 
a deficit in the balance of payments 
of the Arab oil producers, an in- 
crease in their foreign debt and a 
decrease in construction projects. 
Also, the Iran-lraq war, which en- 
tered its sixth year, and the con- 
tinuation of fighting in Lebanon over 
the past ten years, together with the 
de facto Israeli occupation of South- 
ern Lebanon, all had their negative 
effects on the economy of the re- 
gion. 

Since the late 1970s, when the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) substantially in- 
creased its prices, the Industrialized 
nations have stepped up prospect- 
ing for new oil wells, reduced oil 
consumption, and promoted the use 
of alternative forms of energy 
through scientific research. Also, 
oil-producing countries outside 
OPEC hsave started to increase out- 
put and reduce prices, forcing 
OPEC to cut production In order to 
hold existing price levels. .Then, irv : ' 
December 1985, at a 'meeting; held 
In Geneya, OPEC decided to abai>. 
don this policy In favour of a new • 
one, which will enable It to maintain 
for itself a ffeir share of oil markets ‘ 
after seeing It fail from 60% in 1979 
to about 35% at present. This move • 
will put pressure on other exporting , 
countries, especially the United 
Kingdom and Norway,' to, limit, the 
expansion, of their oil production < 
Should world- prqductlo^.dpntihue r 
uncontrolled, a price-war may occur • 
itv 1986, and the prlqe of light crude' j 
oil may drop below $20. per barrel- T 

.f^.the- preset level pf m: The v 
Arab .hmditniinn * •> 


Europ^ ^ ^erlda.^t^a ,prfeit!Gt6g' : : 


During the past few years, the 
Arab countries have unfortunately 
become used to depend on the 
import of foodstuffs from other coun- 
tries, and this trend has been on the 
increase; food imports in 1984 total- 
led $25 billion. As a result, the Arab 
agricultural production has de- 
creased at the time when the 
population growth has been re- 
latively high. This makes it difficult 
for the Arab world to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food, and it is impera- 
tive to correct this dangerous trend 
and step up agricultural production 
' by utilizing the vast agricultural land 
yet until Jed and using modern tech- 
nology to increase efficiency. As 
the Arab home-land is also rich in 
mineral resources, a concerted 
effort should be made to encourage 
Industrialization, in order to build an 
integrated and healthy economy. All 
this calls for modern methods in 
industry and agriculture and inten- 
sive training of young people to 
master the new technology. We 
believe that it is time now to revise 
the present school syllabuses, and 
lay greater emphasis on the scien- 
tific and technological advances 
made in the world and the real 
needs of the Arab countries now 
and in the near future. The present 
syllabuses are outdated In both 
content and method; they are Incap- 
able of producing creative minds 
needed to build a nation well equip- 
ped to compete with the other na- 
tions of the world, 

• It is worth noting, however, that 
some independent Arab institutions 
have been established as a result of 
. Individual initiative to back up scien- 
tific and technological advance. 
Such Institutions are the Abdul- 
. hameed Shoman Foundation in Am- 
man, Jordan and the Tamari Sab- 
bagh Foundation In Beirut. These 
two institutions have so far during 
their short existence provided finan- 
cial aid to many of the young fesear- 
chers inside and outside the Arab 
countries, distributed annual oash 
, prizes jo the best researchers for 
their published works in various 
; : fields of knowledge, such as en- 
gineering* medicine, agriculture 
• . and the arts, and have paid grants 
• to' many university students td. en- 
■ 7 ■. .able .them to complete their studies. 
Thp Abdulhameed Shoman Found- 
!:8tl0n. :has -also ’established a large 
. library ; ; jp 7. Afrirnan to enable the 
1 young : generation to become ac- 
-H ;; :.qu^^!iWlth up-to-date develop- 
• . : ; ; .:;fterits jri The ; sciences and other 
&S : \yell as providing it with 
7-7 ' mpdeFn cbmputprlzed data and 
■ i n ^Onriat (on |ce n tro . All. this indicates 
qf< : future needs. . 

f ^brin^'thei'ye^r; two Arab, satet- 
vi AiitesC;. J^wT?- £uccdbsfully launched 
yptO; ^^tatiqnaiy^pVbits , covering 




ail the Arab countries. They are part 
of the Arabsat communications sys- 
tem, which will have great impact on 
the Arab World, economically, 
socially and culturally. Educational 
and teaching programmes as well 
as valuable information will be dif- 
fused by television and radio 
throughout the region, even to the 
remotest areas. Telephone and 
telex links will be easily available on 
a much wider scale. This will lead to 
rapid progress and integration at 
relatively low cost. In the near future, 
private and public institutions will be 
able to use the Arabsat for data 
transmission and reception, remote 
computer services and electronic 
mail and message transmission, in- 
cluding telex and facsimile. There 
are vast prospects for space tech- 
nology and industry which we hope 
the Arabs will contribute to and 
make use of. 

The Gulf Cooperation Council 
continued its activities in all fields, 
including security, military and eco- 
nomic cooperation, furthering the 
way towards economic integration 
and the ability to defend its re- 
sources. Ail states of the region 
have many similarities in their eco- 
nomies, growth levels and produc- 
tion factors, and the prospects are 
therefore great for the success of 
the Council in its Integration. 

The Governments involved are 
planning to coordinate development 
projects, so as to avoid needless 
duplication, and they are also 
paying special attention to the pri- 
vate sector, which they consider the 
cornerstone of economic structure. 

We hope that the success of this 
Council will set an example for other 
Arab regions, and that not far in the 
future all Arabs will be united In one 
strong nation. . 

. The Arab Funds continued their 
aid to the developing countries in 

• Africa and Asia. 

World Economy 

The world economy, which reco- 
. vered in 1984, especially in the 
United States and Japan, slowed 
down in 1985; the output growth 
ratedropped’from'4.6% to 3.6% in 
'1985. The' fall in the developed 

• economies wets from 4.6% to 3.2%, 
‘V whereas the developing countries 

.recorded an increase from 2.9% to 
7; 3.3%; In spite Gif this latter increase, 

. however, thevGNP per capita for 
• : . rootft countries in Africa and some 
countriesiriLatinArnerica declined. 

; . The world import volume went 
'•^down from 9% in 1984 to about 6% 
../ in -1985. The outlook for trade in the 
;'’.*^)n|0 il ^ - y6ar8' is for larger imba- 
••(?rtce^; ; 1n; the' .external positions of 
7;:; : the;devQlpped countries', the: trade 
• clef I gU - of. ] the. United States Is ex- 

■ toy increase, .sharply, . from 

? 77 ® 1 ^ .! fplijipn - jn ; i 1985 to more that 


$150 billion in 1987. The trade ba- 
lances of other developed coun- 
tries, especially West Germany and 
Japan, are expected to improve 
strongly during the same period; 
whereas for the developing coun- 
tries those balances are expected 
to reveal only slight changes relative 
to the balances of 1984. 

Unemployment is still a major 
problem, especially in Western 
Europe, where it averaged 1 1 % in 
1985, compared to 2.9% in Japan 
and 6.9% in the U.S. The high 
unemployment levels in Europe are 
expected to rise further in the corn- 
ing years. 

The inflation rate eased off 
markedly during the last two years; 
for Western Europe it averaged 0% 
in the 1981-1984 period and felt to 
5.7% in 1985. Inflation in Japan was 

about 2% in 1985, and in North 
America 4.0%. • 

A major disturbing factor in .the 
world economy is the persistence of 
great disparities between the va- 
rious countries, both among the 
developed nations and the develop- 
ing ones, in addition to the widening 
gap between the industrialized bloc 
and the Third World.. Japan and 
West Germany, for example, have 
similar, strong economies. Both 
countries enjoy low rates of inflation 
of about 2.0%; large current 
account surpluses of $47 billion and 
$1 2 billion respectively; and modest 
budget deficits of around 1.5% of 
GNP. On the other hand, in the 
United States, the budget deficit of 
$183 billion in 1984 has risen to 
about $200 billion in 1985, about 
5.8% of GNP. The deficit in the U.S 
current account is forecast to rise 
from $105 billion in 1984 to $130 
billion in 1985. 

Another disturbing factor is the 
continuance of sharp fluctuations in 
exchange rates. The dollar was 
strongest in February, when it stood 
at £ Stg. 0.92 and DM 3.31 but by 
the end of the year it had dropped to 
£ Stg. 0.69 and DM 2.45. In Febru- 
ary, interest rates were at high 
levels; 14% p.a. on the sterling. 
pounp, 9% on the dollar and 5.9% 
on the DM. These rates decreased 
by the end of the year to 11.75%, 
8.0% and 4.75% respectively. 

The Industrialised countries have 
been urging the United States to 
. lower the interest and exchange 
rates of the dollar. They and the 
United States had to intervene in 
the money markets; selling large 
amounts of dollar to stop it from 
rising, and rising their Interest rates. 
Oh the other hand, ‘ the. countries 
with big trade deficits, especially 
the United States have been press- 
uring Japan .and West Germany. 
7 which. have large surpluses, to relax 
their tight fiscal policies and. boost 
demand, in order to accelerate the 


world economic recovery. 

Adverse effects on the world eco- 
nomy may result from a sudden 
reversal of the capital inflows into 
the United States, which so far have 
been helping to finance part of the 
budget deficit. This may lead to a 
sharp decline in the dollar value 
against other key currencies, and 
later to higher interest rates in the 
United States and other major de- 
veloped countries. 

Third World indebtedness rose to 
aoout $870 billion by the end of 
1985. It is becoming not only a big 
problem for the indebted nations 
but it is also threatening the interna- 
tional monetary system and the eco- 
nomy of the world as a whole. In 

1984. the debt costs of the debtor 
countries surpassed the total 
amount of funds received by them 
from the industrialized nations that 
year. 

The rich tending nations have 
charged debtor nations high in- 
terest rates and erected trade bar- 
riers against their raw materials and 
other exports. Thus, the world mar- 
ket price of raw materials and prim- 
ary commodities exported by the 
developing countries dropped off 
from the beginning of 1984 into 

1985. 

The elements nave also been 
hitting hard at the poor nations; 24 
African states have experienced 
drought and encroachment of the 
desert, resulting in serious famine. 
In some countries in Africa neavy 
rains for the past three years have 
devastated the fragile economy, 
and in others, earthquakes, volca- 
nos, and hurricanes have caused 
destruction. 

.The poor countries themselves 
are also to blame, as they should 
have taken effective measures to 
reconstitute their economies ana 
controt their expenditure. 

As a result, the debtor countries 
of the Third World are unable to pay 
back the money they have bor- 
rowed, and in some cases, not even 
the interest on the debts. In 1985 
their indebtedness amounted to 
35% of GNP and 130% of exports. 

To solve the debt problem, those 
countries should, ideally, be nriade 
capable to develop their economies 
alongside the settling of their debts. 
This calls for real cooperation be- 
tween both developed and develop- 
' ing countries. For their, part, the 
developed nations should lower in- 
terest . rates- and f6es‘ op debts,, 
provide necessary back-up loans , 
relax their protectionist- barriers and 
develop, demand to encourage the 
import of goods and raw' materials 
from, the poor countries. The debtor, 
nations should adopt, austerity mea- 
sures and' adjust their, economies to, 
reduce Inflation' .and .encourage in- 
; • vestment, ..with' the guidance arid 





help of international institutions. 

As a result of the recovery in the 
industrialized world in 1984 and 
economic adjustments effected by 
some developing countries, exports 
from those countries increased dur- 
ing that year, and economic per- 
formance was good. In 1985, 
however, the situation changed. At 
the combined general meetings of 
the World Bank and the IMF held in 
Seoul, South Korea, in early October 
1985, a proposal was made by the 
United States finance minister that 
private banks should grant US$20 
billion of new loans to 15 developing 
countries over the next three years. 
However, many banks are already 
burdened with huge outstanding 
loan totals, and unless they are 
granted good security and suitable 
backing from the governments of 
the industrialized nations and the 
official international organizations, 
the provision of fresh loans is doubt- 
ful. The international institutions 
were also asked to increase their 
loans by $9 billion in the coming 
three years. 

In early December 1985, seven 
South Asian nations established a 
new association for regional coop- 
eration. The principal objectives of 
the association are to reduce ten- 
sions among the member countries 
and to accelerate cooperation in 
such areas as agriculture, rural de- 
velopment, telecommunications, 
transportation and culture. 

Singapore's overall economic 
performance fell sharply in 1985. 
The GNP recorded a decrease of 
about 1 .7% against a growth of 8% 
in 1984; construction work dropped 
by 13%, manufacturing by 8%, and 
both foreign trade and domestic 
demand declined. Singapore faces 
growing competition from Japan, 

, : whereas its domes lie market is 11- 
. rnited. However, its position as a 
gate to the: rest of South Asia, along’ 
with highly developed eommunlca- 
. tions network, will help it to resume 
its growth and maintain its import- 
ance as an international money mar- 

. Net., 

v. China's economy continued to 
: growth at a fast rate, about io%. 
This growth and the open-door to 
foreign Trade have led - to some 
. ^difficulties and to a drop in net 
foreign assets, by about 48% from 

: : October 1984 to 30 June 1985. The 
Chinese Government plans to re- 
duce growth to a reasonable and. 
steady rate of . about 7% in 1986,. 

: /land to effect necessary, gradual 
changes in the develophient of the i 
:: econpmy. When the figuras of the 

: Arab! Bank Limited , Balance-Sheet * : 

; the - Profit , and loss account for 

• the year 4985 are compared with 

• ihbae of: 1 084, one has to ; ttke Into ; •=' 

iwslddration.thQ fol |ow|ng todst ! jm- :■ 
^rtaht/Chahges^ wtiich; have token • ' 
place, '•> 




1 . The sharp drop of the exchange 
rate of the US dollar and the 
Lebanese pound reaching 9.2% 
and 55% respectively against 
the Jordan dinar into which all 
foreign currency balances are 
converted for compilation. 

2. The drop in the interest rate on 
the dollar deposits from an aver- 
age of 1 2% to an average of 8% , 
and the drop in the interest rates 
on the other currencies. 

v. 3. The slowdown in the Arab market 
and the sluggishness of the eco- 
nomy in the area especially in the 
construction projects, trade and 
the prices of oil. 

Hence the figures of the year 
1985 in our Balance Sheet have not 
grown at the same pace as in 
previous years. 

One can see from the figures that 
the balance of Documentary Credits 
and Guarantees which are still out- 
standing have registered a sharp 
decrease from JD 687 million in 
1984 to JD 605 million In 1985. 

However, you will notice that the 
figure of our loan portfolio has In- 
creased from JD 873 million in 1984 
to JD 950 million in 1985 as our 
branches in Jordan, Europe, United 
States, and Singapore have in- 
creased their activities in loans and 
in financing. 

Deposits stood at JD 2,903 million 
compared with JD 2,939 million In 
1984 notwithstanding the fact that 
the exchange rates of the foreign 
currencies have decreased against 
the Jordan dinar and more than half 
of our deposits are In US dollar and 
other currencies. , • . 

(Dash and balances due from 
banks was JD 1,860 million in 1985 
J D 1,978 million in 
1984 Bonds and other securities 
have Increased from JD 162 million 
in 1 984 to JD 177 million in 1985 
These bonds are marketable and 

could be easily converted Into cash 

bondsM? . are SJovernment 
bonds. If this item is added to the 

' f f balances- due from banks, : 

the totai figure of. the liquid assets . 
becomes JD 2,03? million repre- 
senting 70% of our deposits. 1 

The .reason for the, decrease in 

' 16 lh^mn^ 0lUdlna sub8ldi arles) 
!™ r ° p in ,h9 sxchange rates of 

against , h e ; 

: . .The Furniture and Equipment item 

«£,f 8 Management has decided ■ 
to, Sell a email airplane previously 
Phased for .the use of rh&etacifi- 
tivro. and aa furniture. has'h«h 
amortized.- in : etc6fdaHc0^iih 5 ^h6 ' 
f n d , U(attC!nsr.6f . fhV’yarloul/ * ‘ ■ 

'Miieh H pwml ®,. : 

' J. ’’ S ' \V<'. , .i'I 1 J '* i.'i 

J Nef , ^lrige 

1 “““4 


after deduction of Interest paid in 
customers have decreased from jn 
81 million to JD 66 million main! 
because of the interest reduction in 
the markets. After allocation to the 
internal reserves and deduction of 
all expenses including employees’ 
salaries and benefits, depreciation 
administrative expenses, taxes and 
provisions, an amount of JD 25 
million remains as net profit for 
appropriation. 

Appropriation of Net Profit 

thJr® Board of Directors suggests 
the following appropriation of profit 

~ ^ l 7 - 3 ™' llion to the reserves! 
JD 7.7 million as dividend to the 
shareholders at JD 3.500 per 
share (35% of the par value of 

JD 10) payable as from 28 April 
1986. 

— JD 13,950 as remuneration to 
the members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Shareholders Equity 

Paid-up capital: JD 22 million 
Total reserves: JD 126.6 million 

Total equity: JD 148.6 million 

Thus Total equity in 1985 increased 

by JD 17.3 million or 13% over that 
in 1984. 

New Branches 

On 16 October 1985 the Repre- 
sentative Office of your institution in 
Beijing, China was inaugurated. We 
hope that this office will be active in 
strengthening the economic ties 
and will enhance the relations be- 
tween this important country and the 
Arab World. 

The Australian Government has 
granted your institution the permit to 
open a merchant bank in Australia, 
which _we hope will start operating 
next year. Also a permit has been 
obtained to open a branch in Can- 
nes, France, to serve Arab tourists. . 

Your Board of Directors Is study- 
ing the possibilities of opening new 
branches in the Far East and 
Europe as those areas are playing 
an important role in the economy of 
the world. 


The Board of Directors 

Tn the .General Meeting on 28 
March .1986, the Shareholders are 
requested to approve the Increase 
.8? th$ number of Directors from 1 0 
to 1:1. They also will elect Directors 
.-! '°r a new Board for the 1986-1989 
. period - . ■ ■ ■; / ,- 

; \ . ,M cbhclusion, the. Board of pirec- 
' , f?l , L expr0SS0S its gratitude and 
j, 0 v ! tQ thp General 1 Management, 

.!• i oi - ves.and bmjDloyees of the 
iilp ' haying efficiently carried 

\ * ]■ • SJSp ^ ?!/;^dtiea and responsibilities 
^ l rWB r . Qconpmicand .politic- 
1;; also wishes to thank 

1 tor th^lf continulrig cohfi-, , 

''!;:v^^p,y9;'.^nd. support. ' ;=> ... 

hjfc. Board of 'Directors" •• '■ 
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Dealing Room 

Telephone 3266516 
Telex ABFXGR 221 6B4 

Jordan 
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P D Box 900640 
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P.O Box 4 
Telephone 722107 
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Singapore 

Telephone 63300B6B 
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PO Box 876 

Telephone 334111 
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PO Box 1212 
Telephone 64 1328. 041308 
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PO Box 1 1384 
Telephone 228B46-7 
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P O Box 1660 
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Uiwalbdah 

(Amman) 

PO Box0lo6 
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*0 Box 6904 
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Telephone 891060-9 
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Telephone (022)327838 
Telex ArebCH 
2/202 and 22843 
Cable Arabibanx 
I.Ouai du Monl-filanc 


Qeneva 

Plnanoa.AeoountanoyA 

MehaiiabiSJL 

Teiei 2BB220FAMCH 
Te*ephofw (072)326806 and 326003 
2. Rue ThaJbe'g 
PO Box 304 
1211 Geneva i 


Unttad Kingdom 

Arab Bank Invaitmant 
Company Umlied 
London 

Telephone (01)006 7491 
Telex Ablcld G 890132 1 and 868318 
Cable A/abinveit London EC1 
Empire House 
Fnal Floor 

0714 81 MadflaLe Grand 
LMddn E01A4A0 


Tunlsls 

Arab Tunlaim Bank 
Oanaral Minigtmsnt Tunis 

P.O, Box 868 ‘ 

CPWOTuniinaohod 
Telspnade 248747-340 086 
Telex 13069 AriubaTN 
62 Rue Abderrazek Chraibi 
MalorlmnefiH 
Internatlonil Dept. 

(Tumi). 

43RueAH3jazire 
P.O. Box 620 
1028 Turin RP 

Telephone 943 133. toMf 
TeUx 16293 .Afbank TN 

llJialra . 

fflr’Ml) • 

SIRtls Bl Olfliira 
P.O.Box 830 
10S8Tuni»RP 

Tttiphone 2M 840-368 641 ■ 383 U0 
Telex 1M93A*6fftTN 
Mohamad V - 

(Tunii) 

-lOAvffiueMohemedV 
Teiephona 348 B01 -34B 006 - 439.906 
Telex. 16066 AHnbeTN 


Iran 

49 Avenue Habb Bourguiba 
Telephone 04 26 1 1 1/142 
Tfllex 40737 Areluba TN 

Moroaoo 

Arab Bank Mareo 
Gansral Manigamsnt 
Caiabianea 

PO Sox 13810 

Telephone 223162 

Tfllex 22942 end 23698 

Cable Arabmatoo 

174. Boulevard Mchameav 

Rabat 

BP 440 

2, Av. Allel Bon Abdollah 
Telephone 20327. 28314 
Telax 3 1032 

Tansar 

43 Av MohamedElh 
B P.086 

Telephone 40774. 40078 
Telex 33016 

PWa 1 

ITOFidfl' Strool 
Toipphone 288501 . 288487 


Oman 

Oman Arab Bank 8.A.O. 
Ruwl/Haad OHIos 

PO Uox60lQ 

Telephone 700286-0. 70827/ 
Tofox 3285 and 3823 Arombnk ON 
Hu*i Slreei 
Muscat 
PO Box 991 
Telephone 730834 
Telex Arombnk ON 3285 
AImI|bi Sl/oa l 

Mat/ah 

PO Box3189 

Trieohofie 71437s 

Tefox Arombnk ON 36238 3286 

Oarwaxa Slreei 

Khuwalr 

c/oPO Box 8010 

Telephone 003466. 60362O 

Terex 6078 Arombnk. ON 

•Hi la 

PO Box 18691 

Tel aphore 292006 
Telax Arembr* ON 7881 


Ganerai Managarnan) Bldg 
PO Box 60921 
King Faisal Slreei 
New Murebba 
Riyadh II6B4 
Tal 01-4028007 

Riyadh 

PO Box 20 
Telephone 4024 1 1 1 
Telex ARNABK SJ 201 020 
Balha Street 

Al'filltaen Street 

(Riyadh) 

PO Box 41095 

Tetephone 4771085 

Telex A R NABS 3J 2O20BB 
Al-Silteen Blreel 

Ohabab 

(Riyadh) 

PO Box 6070 
Telephone 4040365160 
Tffox AHNABn SJ 203059 
Dhahab Sfredl 
Madina Road 

(Jeddah) 

P.O Box 9483 
Telephone B80043B 
Telex ANBM/182DJ 403466 
Madina Road 

Al'Dahabliraat 

(Jsadah) Down town 
PO Bex 344 

Taiephone 04801 1% 8485210 
Telex ARhlABK8J40100B 
Al-DahabBimai 

Makkah Hoad 

(JCddah) 

PO Box 8095 

Taiephone 0810238 
TaiaxARNDMRSJ 402080 
' Makkah Road 
Mikkah 
PO Box 238 
Tfflpnona 07434M 
Telax ARNABK8J 440020 
Al-Maijid Al-Harein8(rea| 
Madina 
PO Box 2443 
Telephone 8234058 
Tata ARNABK&J 470200 
Allport Slreei 
TaH 

P O. Box 1842 
Telephone 7384182 
Telex ARNABKflK 460187 
Atoj-BkXf A!.tddiq8li«l 

Dammam 
P.0.BM16 
Taiephone 6329684 
TaiexARNABKSJ 609670 
nngBireai 

At*Khabar 

P.O Box IB (Dhihian Airport) 
TeMphona 8846221 ' 

Ti(«« ARNAfiKpJ 8/0063 
Studftfapl 


Nlgsrla 

Nlgarti'Aiab Bank Limited 

Hand OHlea 
Lagoa 

PM B. 1280/ 

Telephone 8BIS5G. 682008 
Telex 21973 

MandilaBHouao (7th Floor) 
B67102. Broad Slreei. 

Porelgn Department 
Heed OMloe Annexe 

84780. Broad Street 
PM B 12807 
W.eo<H] 

Telephone 032190. 

Telex 224 II 

Major Branahea 

38. Baiogun Square 
(Lagofi) 

PO Box 1114 
Telephone 884716, 881471 
To'ex2UBB 


14/M Broad Sireal 

(LB0M) 

PMB 12808 

Telephone 6378 1 B. 832 195 
Tolgx224ll 

100 A papa Reed 

P.O OoxB37 

Tnlephone 873848. 072506 
Teiox 22794 

laelo 

llupeju Indualrlal Salale 

Plol No 1 Block F 
Exl n.lsoto 

T ole prim io 9393 iB.gc 0227 
Telex 20260 

oregun Indue trial Batata 

PM Q 21313 
ikeje 

Reno State 

4E. Bello Road 
PO BbOlB 
Karo 

ToiaplwneSOfll, 3082 
Telex 7/102 

Ogun Stale 

Odada Branch 
PMB 2228 
Atwohuia 
Owoda Branch 
Ado Odo Branch 

Ibadan 

intra Motor* Building 
One-Ado 
PMB 5818 


LuNsmbourg 

USAS Arab Darman Bank 
LuMmlMurt> Villa 
PO. Box 116 

Telephone (00362)24481 

Telex UbfloluLU 2847 
2874 end 1 767 
Cable Ub Bain* 

22-24. Boulevard Royal 

WsstGtsrmsny 

UBAB Arab Csritian Bank 

Prantrfurt (Main) 

PO. Bo* 4487 
tBlephwie 1081 1)2716-0 
Tele* 414249 
Cable UBAE 
None Me-nzer SlresM 87 
b -6000 Frankturt (M) 

Frsnos 


Union da Banquaa Arabea at 
Pranealaaa 

Parla 

IM. Avamwciuriaa 

Oe Gauiie 

92M3 NeUilyCfldex 
Teiaphone (1)4738.01 01 • 

Tela* etfl 334 
CttHflUMfra 

U.fi.A. 

UBAR ‘ 

Arab Ameriain Bank 
NawVerk 

NY 10022 

Telephone (3 12)223 -1600 

Tetax 034889 UAAB-UR 
Cable Arabarntrenk 
848 Park AvanuB 

Hong Kong 

UIUN International Limited 
NonjKoiw 

DP-O. Box foi 7 

liiriPiQOf.farHaw 
nnaneacamia 
18. Harcoun Road 
Tatepww-. 

Gafierelomea: 6401 381*8 

Diiknn Room 8*2031 72 and 8*803178 

TBMX 

Qenara)Oirioa:78i}88Hk 
Owing Room- 78013 HR 
caha Addflii: U&ANARASHONa 
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American Threats 

Al-Qabas, a Kuwaiti newspaper, comments 
on the recent developments In the Medit- 
erranean Gulf and the Gulf of Sirte, by call- 
ing on Arab countries to reach a common 
stand (o cope with the common dangers. It 
laments the fact that Arab states have so 
far lacked a unified strategy and have failed 
to agree. 

But the paper goes on to say that Arab 
foreign ministers at their meeting last week 
In Tunis seemed to have realized that the 
continuation of the American aggression 
constituted a serious threat against their 
security. 

Thus they took a unanimous decision In 
condemning the American aggression on Li- 
bya despite reservations ex- 
pressed by some stales who criti- 
cized Libya for not siding with Iraq in its 
war with Iran. 

The paper expresses the hope that the 
foreign ministers' resolution would lead to a 
more concerted Arab action, especially as 
regards tho Gulf war and the need for a 
pan-Arab support for Iraq. 

Al-Nahar. a Lobaneao newspaper, writes 
that Borne US quarters fear that Libya's ina- 
bility to confront the US military in the Gulf 
of Sirte could cause Libya and its allies to 
escalate “terrorism" against the Americans 
and their allies In the Arab world. 

If this happens, the paper adds, all objec- 
tives sought by the United States through 
the Sirte war would be wasted. 

“The problem Is not security of the Medit- 
erranean countries but security of the Midle 
East countries which is always threatened 
by Israel; the strategic ally of America. As 
was expected, the Sirte events gave Israel 
the cover to raid Palestinian refugee camps 
in South Lebanon. Israel might have pre- 
pared itself for a much bigger operation,” 
says Al-Nahar. 

Al-lttlhad newspaper of Abu Dhabi reit- 
erates the charges that the United States 
practises official terrorism and that Hs ac- 
tions against Libya were acts of terrorism. 
The White House, the paper remarks, can- 
not allow itself to label others as subversive 
elements while it practises terrorism in day- 
light. 7 

The paper expresses the view that the 
American goal was to scare the Arabs by 
hitting at Libya and try to force them to ac- 
cept the inadequate US policies in the re- 
gion. 

Bui the paper asserts that the Arabs will 
not be intimidated by Washington’s gunboat 
policies end will not healtate to defend 
themselves against aggression. It alBo calls 
bn the' US to remember the hard lessons 
learnt |n Lebanon. 

Egypt-Camp David 

, AJ-Ra'I Al-A’am newspaper of Kuwait 
reasserts the need lor Egypt's return to the 
Arab workf, saying that the former’s isola- 
tion is not an Arab decision because the Un- 
ited Slates elands practically behind that 
seclusion in order to protect its Interests 
60 d reassure its strategic ally. Israel, which 
no longer worries after Egypt has been 
forced to withdraw from the circle of the 
.Areb-laraeH conflict. 

; "Egypt, with its considerable political And 
military weight and Us vast potentials. is the 
only, power qualified to rectify ihe Arab si- 
tuation. America and Israel refuse this and 
.fit P. to ail lengths to obstruct such moves," 
asserts the Kuwaiti paper. 

; . Al-Khafeeg newspaper of Al-Shartoah 
; Emirate states that the Camp David 
agreements gave Israel something which it 
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had never dreamt of: Recognition of the 
most powerful Arab stale. It says that the 
biggest battle waged by the Arab nation is 
the battle of abrogating the Camp David ac- 
cord. 

Resistance 

The Qatari newspaper, Al-Khaleej Al- 
Yom, writes that resistance in South Leba- 
non and *ln the occupied Arab territories 
should be provided with all support to en- 
able resistance groups to break the Israeli 
arrogance and deter Israel from more ag- 
gressive practices. 

In its comment on Israel's air raid on 
Palestinian refugee camps in South Leba- 
non, the paper explains that stepped-up 
national resistance is the sole effective an- 
swer to the Israeli practices. 

The paper also writes that a solution in 
South Lebanon is cl09ely linked with solu- 
tion to the Middle East problem and the 
Palestinian question because Israel contin- 
ues to occupy part of Ihe Lebanese territory 
and bombs the South Lebanese towns end 
villages in order to protect its settlement in 
the North. 

Al-Watan newspaper of Kuwait writes 
that the Iraq -Iran war and Ihe situation in 
South Lebanon are two spots where the 
Arab body continues to bleed. II says the 
continuation of the Iraq-lran war despite 
repeated Arab. Islamic and International at- 
tempts to stop it, is senseless, meaningless 
and unjustified. 

On the situation in South Lebanon, the 
paper asserts that a solution to all problems 
in Lebanon ib a pan-Arab responsibility and 
not only the responsibility of the Lebanese 
factional leaders. 


Ad-Dustour newspaper welcomes the 
announcement that the long-expected em- 
ergency Arab Summit Conference could be 
held In San'aa following agreement on that 
by the Arab League Council during its meet- 
ing in Tunis last week. It describes the 
development as a sign invoking hope that 
common Arab action could be reactivated. 

"Bi-annual Arab League meetings have 
not been sufficient to revive collective Arab 
action and as a result, most Arab institu- 
tions have been paralysed. A summit con- 
ference is exactly what is needed to put life 
back Into the spirit of pan -Arab co- 
operation and consultation,' 1 writes 
Ad-Oustour. 

AI-Ra’I newspaper comments Jordan's 
declared support for convening a summit 
and says the current situation across the 
Arab world calls for speedy efforts to hold 
the meeting. 

It goes on to say that the Iraq-lran war, 
the recent US military provocations against 
Libya, the secessionist movement In Sudan 
and moal Important of all the tragic situation 
in the occupied territories necessitate the 
convocation of an Arab meeting at the hloh- 
est level. “ 



Hadathot paper comments on the cruel 
measures being oarried by the Israeli au- 
thorities against the Arabs. The paper says 
that tension and unrest raged again the last 
week as people marked the “Land Day" an- 
niversary. 
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Inflation In Israel 


Any one observing tha incidents in iw* 
cupled territories could easily tel life 
brutal measures taken by tha Is2 *• 
thorlties against Arabs aubatitute the L^' 
incentive of their demonstrations 
of violence, said the paper ManTH 
students and citizens, the paper SadS 
were either killed or injured ’hKSKX 
the massive detention campaigns 
fews carried against the people 041 

Serious repercussions the paper cm. 
dudes, are flkely to take place II 
continues. The Israeli government start 
change its policies and step-down ihe S3 
measures currently parsued In the occuS 
territories. ™ 

u var t v 5?£ ***** th0 disputes v«b 
he Herut Party by saying that constant 
forts were recently mads to hold mZ 
short meeting for members of the wriv * 
meeting which Included Shamir Law ar! 
Sharon Is now expected to be held in an at- 
tempt to arrive at a compromise after ihe 
violent disputes occurred at previous mae*. 
Ing, said the paper. 

Shamir has refused to assign some minis- 
ters to senior posts within the party the 
paper pointed out. On the other hand, unity 
within the Liberal Party is still under discus, 
slon and no agreement between the various 
factions of Herut regarding the ratification 
of that unity was obtained. 

The paper concludes by Inquiring wtalhe 
unity within party will ever bs achieved irre- 
spective of the violent and deep-rooted ds- 
agreements which have formerly shocked 
the party. 

Haaretz comments on Knesset member 
Ellezer Kulas who has recently obtained! 
degree in law. It says that Kulas has ac- 
tually obtained that degree through forgery 
and declet. The paper adds that he downi 
deserve a certificate of law and everybody 
realizes that he obtained In a fraudulent 
manner. 

This Issue has brought a very big scandal 
among the educational and acadenlc coo- 
munitles (n Israel, the paper points out. 

The legal counsellor of the govemmert 
should dispossess that Knesset member d 
his university certificate cancel his par- 
liamentary immunity and then bring him to 
trail for forgery and deceit. 

Zo Haderlch comments on the American 
tendencious attitudes towards the Pales- 
tinian cause. The paper says that those 
dubious stands have actually hampered the 
peace process and frustrated a number cf 
peace opportunities. The paper adds that 
America has failed to maintain a neutnMJ* 
tuds towards the Issue and haa pronounced 
Itslef without any reservations to be partner 
and an ally of Israel. 

The paper adds, if the United States con- 
tjnues acting in this direction and ooesnf 
show any change In Its position towards w 
Arab causes, the entire Arab World wi re* 
main confused and divided. The 
should realize, the paper continues, w 
changing the attitudes doesn’t 0CC4J |]® v" 
cidently, rather, the clrcusmstances eno at- 
mosphere should be prepared primary 50 
that a substantial change could be ereou- 
raged 

A1 Ouds an Arabic paper writes W W 

former American officials have eja ^ 

President Reagan has indeed ”p asL 
real peace opportunities In the Mrf. a 
The paper says that they 
gloomy outlook over the future of "jjjj) 
and stressed the importance 
role. The paper also quoted the i wo ^ 
as saying that Washington shou 
able of achieving an agreement .j 
pormiae with PLO concemiro * • 
participation In the peace negotiate" 
They added, the paper goes on. ^ 
grave and Inevitable war Is JkeJy aG hanclf 
tween Israel and Syria and that 
to war are now clear after the pe 
tunitles were blocked. The 
by quoting the two Amortcan oij 
saying that the US holds the key ^ 
a major part of responsibility for 
of peace efforts.: 
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Finance, business & economy 


Decline in Jordan’s trade Sil 


By G.K. Nalr 
Star Staff Writer 

THERE WAS a sharp decline in 
Jordan's exports and Imports dur- 
ing 1985 according to the .monthly 
statistical bulletin for January iss- 
ued by the Central Bank of Jor- 
dan. 

Total exports during 1984 
amounted to JD 323.819 million, 
while Ihe first 1 1 months exports 
in 1985 valued at JD 223.534 mill- 
ion compared to JD 281.569 mill- 
ion during the corresponding per- 
iod in 1984 thus indicating a de- 
crease of JD 58.035 million. 

The export of phosphates, the 
maior individual Item, during the 
first It months of 1985 amounted 
lo JD 67.626 million compared to 
JD 74.761 during the same period 
in 1984. The total exports In 1984 
wore valued at JD 84.673 million. 

Apart from phosphates, chemi- 
cals such as paints, medicaments, 
detergents and soaps and fertiliz- 
ers constituted sizable export 
items. The combined total of these 
items are valued at JD 79.351 
mlion In 1984 while during Ihe 
first 11 months of 1985 their ex- 
portation yielded JD 43.240 million 
compared to JD 72.763 million 
Airing the same period In 1984. 

Exports to Arab Common Mar- 
ket (ACM) countries also declined 
test year. Major Importer of Jorda- 
nian goods was Iraq. The 1684 ex- 
ports to Iraq amounted to JD 
81816 million while figures for the 
first 11 months of 1985 stood at 
JD 67.680 million as againat JD 
74.831 million for the correspond- 
«g period In 1984. The total ex- 
ports to these ACM countries — 
TO- Iraq and Syria — brought 
h JD 86.909 million In 1084 while 
Ins amount for the first 1 1 months 
ol 1985 stood at JD 65.282 million 
38 against JD 79.328 million In the 
corresponding period in 1984. 

Exports to Saudi Arabia also fell 
Jarpiy. The total exports during 
■» first 11 months of 1086 
amounted to JD 35.816 million, 
compared to JD 41.78 million dur- 
JJIhe corresponding period in 
*884. The total figure for 1984 
Blood at JD 48.016 million. 

The exports to the EEC coun- 
ts during the first 1 1 months of 
amounted to JD 8.910 mlll- 
w against JD 10.871 million dur- 
..J5 ne same period in 1984. The 
total exports for 1984 were valued 
« JD: 12.519 million. 

K ®°pteftst countries' contrlbu- 
"on during 1984 was JD 40.538 
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million, while the exports during 
the first 11 months of 1986 
amounted to JD 19.07 million com- 
pared to JD 34.888 million during 
the corresponding period in 1984. 

India imported Jordanian goods 
worth JD 44.322 million during 
1984 while its imports during the 
first 11 months of 1985 amounted 
to JD38.956 million as against JD 
-5 £l 628 million during the same 
period In 1984. There Is a slight in- 
crease in Jordan’s trade with In- 
dia. 

Meanwhile the statistics 
showed a sharp fall In Jordan's 
Imports during 1985. Imports dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1985 
amounted to JD 924.26 million 
compared to JD 1168.94 million 
during the same period In 1984, 
thus registering decrease of JD 
234.68 million. The total figures 
for 1984 stood at JD 1281.99 mill- 
ion. 

Arab Common Market countries 
had a good share of Jordan's im- 
ports. Imports from these coun- 
tries almost doubled during 1986 
over the year 19B4. The imports 
from these countries during the 
first 11 months amounted to JD 
63.681 million with Iraq topping 
the list with about a seven-told In- 
crease. Imports from Iraq alone 
stood at JD 44.657 million during 
the first 11 months of 1985, com- 
pared to JD 6.601 million, for the 
same period In 1984. The total Im- 
ports from Iraq during 1984 
amounted to only JD 7.024 million. 

Trade with Saudi Arabia also fell 
considerably, with Imports from 
this country during 1984 amount- 
ing to JD 240.072 million while the 
figures for the first 11 months of 
1986 Btood at JD 136.386 million 
against JD 222.39 million during 
the seme period in 1984. 

The Import figures oh trade with 



IFD to invest in Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) The, Dlrec- 
Jor -General of the Islamic 
: &L Al M ar (Finance House) 
Dr Ahmad Darwish, 

. JJjMed that his establishment , 
Mo Invest the sum of $50 
"«• i°- * n Jordanian Indus- 
jnai. and commercial ven- 
tures. ;■ ■ 

■ P r Danwish, who spoke at 
jL "testing of the Amman 
°* Commerce, ad- 
,.®y!-.lhat his company wHI 
jsrry out this deal despite 
.. Jto - current .. difficult eco- 
i? 1 ™® circumstances plagu- 
. tea the Gulf countries. Re ex- 
ffipta • cO-operatlon .In |lm- 
: P lament Ing his flrm’ s invest- 
pbllcy In' Jordan from 


the industrial and commer- 
cial sectors as well as bank- 
ing and rinanclal houses. 

Mr Mohammad Saleh 
Jaber. the Chairman of Am- 
man Chamber of Commerce, 
In a comment on the propo- 
sal said that the Chamber 
will advertise In the local 
papers regarding the deal so 
that Jordanian enterprene- 
urs will make use of this of- 
fer in helping to boost the 
national econofny. . 

The : Islamic .. Finance 

House, which is chaired by 
Prince Saud ,AI Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia, has a gross ea- 
oltal and stocks of more than 


EEC countries also showed a 
sharp decline. The 1984 Imports 
from the EEC countries were va- 
lued at JD 386.565 million; it 
amounted to JD 280.834 million 
for the first 11 months of 1985 
compared to JD 345.232 million at 
the end of November, 1984. 

Imports from USA during 1984 
valued JD 147.499 million while 
Ihe figures for the first 1 1 months 
of 1986 showed JD 106.936 mill- 
ion against JD 132.19 million dur- 
ing the corresponding period In 
1984. 

Also, imports from the socialist 
countries and Japan declined. Im- 
ports from the socialist nations 
was valued at JD 78.8 million dur- 
ing 1984 while it amounted to JD 
65.254 million for the first 11 
months of 1986 compared lo JD 
69.81 million during the same per- 
iod in 1984. 

Japan accounted for JD 91.312 
million worth of imports during 
1984, while for the first 1 1 months 
of 1985 the figures stood at JD 
61.834 million. 

Meanwhile the cabinet, with a 
view to reducing the trade imba- 
lance, last week decided to Intro- 
duce various measures, according 
to reports In the local dallies. The 
measures Include: A decision to- 
import goods from those countries 
which buy Jordanian products 
such as India, Indonesia, Romania. 
China and nations in South-East 
Asia. 

The reports also said that prior- 
ity will be given to these countries 
over others In Implementing 
projects in Ihe country. The public 
and private sectors will be guided 
in their trade with these nations. 

As a measure to encourage ex- 
port oriented Industry, the govern- 
ment is likely to permit Import of 
components and spare parts and 
other raw materials for manufac- 
ture and re-export. The Trade 
Centres Law will be amended to 
make provision for a lund for sup- 
porting exports. Also, provision will 
Be made for expanding and en- 
larging the objectives of the Trade 
Centres Corporation which will be 
converted Into a corporation for 
developing exports. This will en- 
able exporters to obtain loans to 
finance their operations. 

The cabinet is also thinking of 
setting up a share holding private 
company, Jordan Imports and Ex- 
ports Company, In which the Tr- 
ade Centres Corporation, Jordan 
Phosphate Mines Co., Arab Po- 
tash Company, Jordan Fertilizer 
industry Co., Ministry of Supply 
and the civil and military service 
consumer corporations will hold 
shares. This company will be re-' 
sponsible tor executing contracts 
with other countries for exporting 
Jordanian poroduots and . vice 


• TENDER NO. 35/86. Supply of uniforms for the Jordan Pe- 
troleum Refinery. Tender documents are available at the compa- 
ny's offices at Jabal Amman, First Circle, Closing date: 14 April 
1086. 

• TENDER NO. 22/86. Construction of concrete bridges for 
Ma'an Governorate. Tender documents are available at the gov- 
ernorate for JD 10. Closing date: 8 April 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 13/86. Asphalting of roads for Ma'an Governor- 
ate. Tender documents are available at the govenorate for JD 
25. Closing date: 8 April 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 3/&67supply of 1500 tonnes of PVC resin lor 
the Intermediate Petrochemicals Industries Company. Tender 
documents are available at the company's offices. Closing date: 
3 April 1988. 

• TENDER NO. 20201. Supply of spare parts for the Royal 
Maintenance Directorate. Tender documents are available at the 
directorate for JD 50. Closing date: 16 May 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 11/86. General maintenance for Ma’an Works 
Directorate chairman's residence. Tender documents are avail- 
able at Ma'an Works Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 8 April 
1980. 

• TENDER NO. 6/86. Insurance coverage for silos at Irbld and 

Juwa dah. Tender documents are available at the Ministry of 
8upply for JD 5. Closing date: 9 April 1986. y 

•.TENDER NO. 5/80. Supply of 75,000 tonnes of wheat for the 
Min atryjf Supply. Tender documents are available at the Minis- 
try for JD 5. Closing date: 9 April 1 986. 

• TENDER NO. 12/86. Supply of uniforms for the Jordan 
Cement Co. Tender documents are available at the company's 
offices at Fohals for JD 5. Closing date: 15 April 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF a dumper truck for Al Rowalshld municipality. 
Tender documents are available at the municipality for JD 10. 
Closing data: 12 April 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF Toyota spare parts for tha Royal Maintenance 
Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at the direc- 
torate for JD 40. Closing date: 20 May 1906. 

• TENDER NO 2/86. Supply of stationery for the Royal Jorda- 
nian Air Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at 
the office of the directorate’s secretary for purchasing. Closing 
date: 14 April 1986. 


Farmers to get incentives 


AMMAN (Star) — The Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Zald Al Rifai, in further- 
ance of the government's policy of 
encouraging agriculture in the 
Kingdom, has Issued the following 
directives: 1 ) rescheduling the due 
instalments and interests on loans 
given to farmers by the Agricultu- 
ral Lending Corporation. 2) ex- 
empting the farmers from the 
interests due on medium and long 
term loans. 3} the above exemp- 
tions also apply to loans offered to 
the farmers by the Agricultural Co- 
-operatlve Organization. 

These incentives are measures 
aimed at helping farmers who are 
Indebted to the two organizations. 

Minister of Agriculture, Mir Ah- 
mad Dahqan, commenting on the 
Prime Minister's initiatives, said 
that they are a positive step which 
stresses the government's willing- 
ness to encourage the agricultural 
sector. He added that they ac- 
tually aim at helping the fanners to 
repay their debts on easier terms. 

Mr Hasan Al Nabulsl, chairmen 
of the Agricultural Co-opera tivo 
Organization, describes the deci- 
sions as an attempt to improve the 
farmers conditions, mainly those 
who cannot afford to repay their 
arrears, He added that' tha gov-r 
ernment should find basic solu- 
tions to the problems that. Impede 
agricultural production, in order to 


create a balance in the market. 
The organization, he said, has of- 
fered farmers loans totalling JD 
8.5 million, with interest amounting 
to over JD 300,000. 

The D I rctor- General of the Agri- 
cultural Lending Corporation, Dr 
Sami Al Suna. comments that the 
incentives will have a sound effect 
in ameliorating the farmers’ finan- 
cial burdens. He pointed out that 
the total value of loans and their 
due Interests, given to farmers by 
the corporation upto 1985 Is JD 7 
million. The government, he added 
will p.ay off the Interests due on 
these loans, which stand at JD 2.2 
million, as of now. 

Mr Mufleh At Odet Allah, Chair- 
man of tha Agricultural Committee 
said that the Lower House of Par- 
liament's main concern was the 
sustenance of the farmer by way 
of Incentives as well as solving his 
problems. He Is grateful to Ihe 
government! for the pbsitive|8tep' 
it ie taking to help the farmers; 
lessen their flnanolal burdens. - 

Mr Marwan Dudeen, Dlreclpr- 
Generel at the Marketing and 
Manufacturing Company, also de- 
scribes the decisions as compat- 
ible with Ihe government’s policy 
of boosting agricultural prodiiotton, 
especially at a time when ttje 
whole region Is witnessing. an eco- 
nomic recession. — 
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Dollar, gold rising 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar rose again at all major 
ourranolea In early trading on Wednesday. Gold prices 
moves up. 

Dealers said speculation about Bank of Japan Inter- 
vention to support the dollar protected the US ourrency 
from the potentially adverse affects of low oil prices 
and expectations of lower US Interest rates. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of S334.76 a 
troy ounce, up from the 8328 to which It fell on Tues- 


day In a 815.80 plunge. That oame after Britain’s North 
See oil prloea sagged below 810 a barrel In London on 
Tuesday for the first time since 1973. 


Bullion dealers said trading wao quiet, but prices 
moved up following gold’s rebound In late Tuesday 
trading In New York after volatile ohangee In oil prlcae. 

u « m i d-l P orn IPfl Wedneedey, London's five major 
bullion dealers fixed a recommended price of 8335.50. 
In Zurloh, the bid price wee $338.40, up from 336 late 
Tuesday. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's bust- 
nesi day begins, the dollar colesd at 176,60 yen, un- 

!?I* TuMd ay- Later, In London, It was 
quoted at 178.75 yen. 

» P*£ ir d °N ar rata * a * mld-mornlng, compared with 
late Tuesday! 

— ?*SS?2 !P #,k Qarma ^ Marks, up from 2.3316 

— 1.8585 Sw,li P^noe, up from 1.9460 

— 2*J255 E ranoh Prance, up from 7.1625 

— ?*255#pu*oh Guilder!, up from 2.6262 

— JiS2?L 6 2 lt#llari Llra » “P from 1,584.25 

— 1.3912 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3909. 

.J?J\ 0, ! d S n » lk J? 8r,tlth P? und U B daa Pite oil price 

SCSSESmSI 1 PaIVLWW §t •1-4780, only slightly 
oheiper than 1.4726 late Tueedey. 

Earner, In Hong Kong, gold oloeed at 8336.51 bid. 
63 cents higher than Tuesday’s close. 

<5 New York on Tuesday, gold roes 82.60 to oloie at 
333,70. 

8llver was quoted in London on Wednesday at a bid 

g rloe of 86,06 e troy ounce, down from Tuesday’* 

1 1 9. 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

1 M 

7 3/8 

4 9/16 

14 1/2 

4 1/16 

5 1/2 

2M 

7 5/16 

4 1/2 

13 1/4 

4 

B 7/16 

3 M 

7 3/16 

4 7/18 

11 3/4 

3 16/16 

5 3/6 

6 M 

7 1/10 

4 7/8 

10 1/2 

3 13/16 

5 3/8 

9 M 

7 1/16 

4 7/10 

10 1/4 

3 3/4 

5 3/8 

12 M 

7 1/16 

47/18 

9 1/2 

3 3/4 

5 3/8 

2 Years 

7 1/2 

4 3/4 




3 Years 

7 3/4 

6 1/10 




4 Years 

7 7/8 

6 1/2 





6 Years 

8 

5 8/8 

— 

— 



a 3/ie 
a 3/ie 
6 1/6 
5 

4 16/16 
4 7/B 


Sterling 
Pound 
11 7/8 
11/16 
11 7/18 
10 5/8 
10 7/18 
10 8/18 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD IN 
JORDAN 


AMMAN (8tar) — Prloea on 
Wednesday 2 April, 1986 were 
aa follows: 


18 ot.. JD 3.000 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.460 per gramme 
24 ol. JD 4.200 per gramme 

One kilogramme (8999) JD 
3,926,000 

Ounoe JD 130.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 28.600 
(Central Bank) 

Bathed! Pound.... JD 27.160 
(Seven grammes) 


flouroe: Youelf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


buy 

sail 

US dollar 

.366 

.301 

Sterling pound 

.525 

.635 

German mark 

.161 

.163 

French frano 

.048 

.060 

Swiss frano 

.180 

.183 

Dutch guilder 

.133 

.136 

Italian lira (1000) 

.220 

.227 

Swedish kroner 

.046 

.046 

Saudi rlyal 

.066 

.098 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.227 

1.236 

UAE dirham 

.007 

.098 

Egyptian pound 

.166 

.206 

Syrian lira 

.023 

.023 

Iraqi dinar 

.330 

.340 

Omani rlyal 

.626 

.936 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Boosting bilateral trade 




By JbtlBsm Oabaneh 

Special to The Star 

*'TO INCREASE the volume of tr- 
ade to JD 20 million Instead of its 
BPS *® 5 million as wall as es- 
tablishing Syrian and Jordanian tr- 
ade centres In Amman and Dama- 
scus were the main Items Included 
In the minutes of a joint Syrlan- 
Jordarjan committee.' " acoordlng 
to Mr Ghazl Dlab, Dlreolor of Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Export 
Promotion at the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Trade. 

The agreement, reaohed after 
four days of talks, was signed by 
«I a Jpmenlan Under Secretary at 
[he Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
Mohammad Al-Saqaf and hie 8y- 
8™ counterpart Ahmad & 
Dabbaa. The Director said that the 
Agreement called /<v iammuim *- 


a sharp fall during the past 6 
years. 

According * to reoent statistics, 
^anlan exports to Syria regis- 
tered JD 10 million, while Syrian 
®*P. 0r l8 to Jordan reaohed J6 12 
million in 1981. in 1986, however. 

W a 8udden decrease In 
5" a ‘® ral i l . rada JO 4 million 
worm of Jordanian exports to Sy- 
ria and JD 0 million worth of Sy- 
rian exports to Jordan. 

Jordanian exports to Syria were 
mainly white cement, vegetables 
and fruits, medloal appliances, me- 
dications and make-up aopllancee. 


8yrian exports to Jordan, included 
agricultural products, clothes, tex- 
tiles, sheep and household bp- 
pllanaea among others. 

The oentral bank ol eaoh coun- 
try will set aside an amount of JO 
7 million as celling to cover the va- 
lue of the exchanged products be- 
tween the two countries. This ceil- 
ing will be renewed automatically, 
unless one of the parties notHW 
the other of ita desire not to re* 
new. 

ThlB also applies to the Jorda- 
nian national products exhlBHton 
to be held In Damascus during 
next month. 


« ralattona between the two 

flhhAKrinn nni.Al.U. 


The AMOCO oil agreement 

Oewfa'l of-- “.Ihejjiraotor. „ As reflar dB lho sto^r^ 
Authority, 




geophysics 

an 

issfnoludlnc 

the 


trade relations since 1979 did not 


countries; however, it did witness ' WIN 


* revenues 
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IN BRIM 


^ By Ahmad Shakar 

THE NECESSARY legal proc-. 
dures have been completed for 
the amalgamation of the Jordan 
Fertilizers Company and the 
Jordan Phosphate Company, 
which has recently purchased 
the former for JD 60 million. 

As a result, the Fertilizers 
Company has dissolved Its 
board of directors and formed a 
temporary committee chaired 
by the Phosphate Company’s 
board of directors chairman, Mr 
All Kharale. 

THE CABINET has set up a spe- 
cial committee to look Into the 
modalities for the privitlzation 
ol the Telecommunications Cor- 
poration. 

The committee is chaired by 
the Minister of Transport. 

THE FINANCE Minister, Dr 
Henna Odsh, will lead a delega- 
tion to Kuwait at the end of the 
month. 

They will hold talks with Ku- 
waiti government officials on 
jflnsnciflg of the King Talal Dam. 

:THE MINISTRY of Education is 
to construct 277 housing units 
it the Kingdom's remote vill- 
ages to accommodate school 
teachers for token rente. 

The cost of this project, 
which Is a part of the govern- 
ment’s Fjva-Year Plan. Is es- 
timated at JD 970,000. 

THE CIVIL Consumer Corpora- 
tion will open two new shops at 
south Amman area and one st 
Ma'an city. The corporation has 
devoted JD 160,000 for the 
Iwo shops. 


Aqaba 

development 

AMMAN (Star) — The Prime 
Minister, Zald Al Rlfal, has 

SWS! ■ prolect to deve- 
JJA* Shalalah area and the 
Mclent city of Aqaba at a to- 

lon C08t ° f about JD 6 mHI * 

12? Project involves the 
construction of roads, and 
2" services like water and 
wwerape, electricity, tele- 
pnonee, and housing units. 

The Aqaba Regional Au- 
discussed the 
Wd)«ct with a delegation of 
^^tlonal Monetary 


Stock Exchange 



A KARCO . 

REFCQ HOUSXNO 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY ;CO. 
ARAB I NT. HOTELS . . 

PETRA MACHINE LEABINR , 
NATIONAL MARITIME 
IRBID GQUERN. ELECTRICITY 
PAR AJ. BHA'B PUBLISHING ; 
OARAOE 0UNER8 UNION . 

■ NANAOEMEN-f & CONSULT ANTS 
MIDDLE EAST HOTEL ■ ; . 


,A?0 
2 . 5 . 000 , 


1.490 . 

.390 
' .?00 . 

. .700. 1 
1.060 
.670. 
5.6SO 
.480 • 
.400 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET BHARE8 MOVEMENT FROM 23 TO 31 MARCH 

NAME OF COMPANY 

OPEN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 


BANKS 




JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.020 

1.010 



JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

• 850 




ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

. B90 




JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

3. 550 




JORDAN INVEST, 6 FINANCE 

1.210 

1.200 



ISLAMIC BANK 

2.260 

2.270 

♦ 

.004 

JORDAN-KUUAIT 

2.260 

2.190 


.03 

HOUSING BANK 

1.530 

1.520 

_ 

.007 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1.220 

1.200 

_ 

.02 

ARAB BANK 

133.000 

13B.750 

Y 

.0*3 

JORDAN OULF BANK 

1.500 

1.500 



FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.880 

.R60 

_ 

.023 

NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 

.710 

.700 

.. 

.02 

INDUSTRIAL DEVE. BANK 

1.550 

1 .500 


.03 

JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 

2.IOO 

2.170 

_ 

.03R 

CAIRO-AMMAN BANK 

30.500 

20.400 

. 

.005 

JORDAN BANK 

20.000 

19.200 

. 

.04 

ARAB MC1NITARY EBTAB. 

1-140 

1.230 

* 

.079 

petra bank 

2.600 

2.600 



CATRO-AKMAN BANK 

29.400 

30.100 

»- 

.024 

INDUSTRY 

JORDAN DAIRIES 

1.170 

1.140 


.03 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

.860 

.030 

- 

.04 

ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

3.310 

3.7D0 

- 

.01 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.490 

1.46" 

- 

.007 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.050 

.900 

i 

.06 

JORDAN CIGARETTES 6 TOBAC. 

14.000 

IT.?OP 

- 

.04 

.IORDAN REFINERIES 

6.430 

A. 600 


.003 

JORDAN TANNING 

1 .990 

1.890 

• 

.0-. 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.710 

.690 

- 

.03 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

.990 

.970 

- 

.02 

JDRDAN PIPER INPIJS’RjrD 

• .300 

:.30o 



ALA PIN INDUSTRIES 

• 690 

. A*:-* 


.04 

JORDAN LIME A BRICKS 

.200 

.270 



JORDAN PH0SPHATE8 

2.050 

1 .990 

- 

.03 

JIMCQ 

.600 

.'.40 

- 

Oft 

NATIONAL BTEEL 

1.240 

1.320 

♦ 

.07 

AL INTAJJ * 

1 .930 

, 9-/o 

♦ 

■ 97 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.640 

2.550 

- 

.03* 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

.000 

.080 



CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1.000 

.990 

“ 

.01 

JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.R70 


► 


ARAB PAPER MANUfACTUREREB 

.3*»0 

.300 . 

- 

.0A3 

WOOL INDUBTRIE3 

.040 

. B20 


.024 

GENERAL HI NINO 

1.700 

1 .650 

~ 

.03 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 

2.530 

2.510 

- 


RQrk UO0L INOUSRIEE 

.560 

.400 

1 

.07 

CATTLE i. POULTRY 

400 




ARAB DETERGENTS 

4.170 

4.200 

t 

.007 

INSURANCE 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.400 

1.400 



ARAB INSURANCE 

.830 




REFCO. INSURANCE 

1.030 




JORDAN INSURANCE 

11.200 




JORDAN-FRENCH IN3U. 





PETRA . INSURANCE 

.500, 




PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE 

.900 




GENERAL INSURANCE 

1.950 




HOLY LAND INSURANCE 

1.000 




JQRDAN-GULF INSURANCE 

.340 




YARMOUK INSURANCE 





• INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 

.020 




JORDAN EAGLE INU3RANCE 





.ARAB UNION INSURANCE 

1.000 






Financial Market Report 


Prices improve 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 
Star Financial Market Analyst 

THERE WAS a sharp fall In the share prices, especially at the 
beginning of the week, then they started improving. 

No big deals were registered and the volume of trading conti- 
nued to decline. 

500,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
950,000 divided among 1,350 contracts, a decrease of 18.7 per 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 190,000 with a devia- 
tion of 21.7 per cent or 4.3 per cent of total around this average, 
thus indicating instability at the market. 

The shares of 72 companies were handled from which 16 
companies gained including: 


1- International 
Insurance 

2- REFCO 

3- Arab Financial 
Corporation 

4- National Steel Co. 


closing at JD .900 up 
from JD .820 
closing at JD 25.000 up 
from JD 23.000 

closing at JD 1 .230 up 
from JD 1.140 
closing at JD 1.320 up 
from JD 1.240 


43 companies lost Including: 

1- Middle East Hotel closing at JD .400 down 

from JD .600 

2- Petra for Projects 

and Machinery Lease closing at JD .700 down 
from JD .790 

3- General Insurance closing at JD 1.750 

down from JD 1.950 

4- Arab Co. for 

Manufacturing Papers closing at JD .300 down 
from JD .320 

13 companies had no change In thefr share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 177,000 shares 
were handled at a market vallie of JD 87,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

60.9% 

28.4% 

2.7% 

7% 


Last week's 
share 

51.6% 

38.7% 

1.9% 

7.8% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 
Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 


1- Arab Bank 
3- Housing Bank 

Industrials (out of 28 traded) 

1- Jordan Tobacco 

2- Arab Aluminium 
Industries 

3- Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 

4- Ai Intel 

5- Arab Pharmaceutical 
Industries 

Services (out of 9 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity ; 

Insurance (out of 14 traded) 

1- Arab international 
Union for Insurance 

2- Jordan Insurance 


Share 
of sector 

41.9% 

13.5% 


15.9% 

11.7% 

11 . 2 % 

7.8% 


43.1% 


24.7% 
24% . 


Share 
of market 

26.6% 

B.2% 


Weekly Average 










economy 
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Iraq and Turkey in en- 
orrjy co-operation talks 

BAGHDAD (Opocrui) — Wnys 
of promoting oil and onoryy 
co-opernllon between Iraq 
and Turkey wore explored 
hero last week by Iraqi Oil 
Minister Qosslm Tnki Al- 
Oraihl and visiting Turkish 
Trade Under Secretary Ek- 
rem Dmierili. 

Earlier. Dim or ill . who led 
his country’s delegation 1u 
the sixth ser.jlon <i| thr* Iraqi- 
ftirklhll .loiill Commit ton oil 
■'••■.ouomu: aii'.l ltvlmii;;il 

i.i* <i|h<|.I(|oii. Ii.ld l.iifu. with 
li.K|J l. i«f ti I imlu-.Uif . Mini*.- 
In IT.iri'-i i Ham. i- 1 Al- 
Ahdullah 

fhi'V ili-.cM- a-MJ filtirri! f*rn- 
.fiacl;. I<|| i|ov-‘|o|j|rni rndir. 
Inal v.t)*ti)a*( alinn l>i;lv;»'**t» 
Mu’ Iv.ii I3i-i< jhli'Kii iiVj i.xiiii 
tin 


nubstontinlly higher price. 

M o vo t o co -ore! i n ale 
rjiiv. nmrkoting in GCC 
countries 


RIYADH (O poena) — Oil and 
gas companies in the six- 
nation Gull Co-operation 
Council (GCC) mot here to 
co-ordinate their marketing 
activities in a hid to stabilize 
Ini I ing gas prices. 

The* meeting was attended 
I ly ri-prosonln lives of the 
Saudi Arabian rviroluiirn and 
Mmnialr. Ot'.ioniiMlimi 1PE 
1 COM IN), tluj K ii'-v -lit Cion- 
i.‘ia| | *v- Cr ■ *1- -i mi i ■up'ir.ition 
). tj It- AIj.ii I'halii Mali- .11 
■ il f)il C'.anii.jny tAf’MOC). Mu- 
f J.il.u i ii-iua.il i 1 1 oluiiiii 
m pi >J .il I'.’il (OOJV}. I|n Uu- 
tj.n riaiiii.il <'>Mii|Mny 

• in'} Hu* (lain. lili Nall'Mial Ci«T- 
C'linj'.iny. 


Kuvvmi! hi 1 1 • 1. 1 • i v i ■ * ] ; i ' ; 

troin li.i'i in ivl : t y 


LONDON (Opi.-cna) li.iqi 
Oil Minister Oasann rnkl 
Al-Oiiiihi was quoted here a:, 
snyini) that tins pi pull nu car- 
rying Iraqi gaii to Kuwait 
would he operational in May. 

Al-Oraibl, Interviewed by 
tho London -hased maga- 
zine ‘Al-Tadhnmoun, 1 said 
that the four year renewable 
agrooment with Kuwait, 
signed In Baghdad Inst 
November, would come into 
effect tho day operations be- 
gan. 

Under the first phase of 
the project, some 200 mill- 
ion cu.ft a day will be 
pumped to Kuwait, with the 
capacity being doublod 
within two months. 

The Minister pointed out 
that the second stage of the 
pipeline carrying Iraqi crude 
through Saudi Arabia to the 
Red Sea port of Yanbu was 
underway, adding that the 
capacity of the Northern 
Iraqi pipeline via Turkey 
would be increased to 1.5 
million b/d. 

UK oil chief urges 
North Sea cutback as 
‘gesture to OPEC' 

LONDON (Opacna) — A Bri- 
tish oil executive has urged 
North Sea producing compa- 
nies to cut back on output as 
a display of goodwill towards 
OPEC. 

The call came from Dr 
Colin Phipps, chairman of 
Clyde Petroleum, who said 
that such a move would have 
a positive Impact on OPEC’s 
current efforts to restore oil 
price stability. 

According to the Kuwait 
News Agency (KUNA), Phipps 
said his views were broadly 
shared by most of the other 
UK independent oil compa- 
nies, which could barely face 
severe ritiBnclal problems of 
oil prices remained de- 
pressed lor a long period. 

Ho suggested that a 10 
per cent reduction in UK 
North Sea output — cur- 
rently running at around 2.0 
mlllton b/d — would be a 
gesture acceptable to OPEC 
and would do little damage 
lo producers. 

KUNA quoted the oil com- 
pany chlof as stating it was 
simple logic that 100 per 
cent production at 15 dollars 
a barrel was leas attractive 
lhan 00 per cent output at a 


M.irki.-titi'j ulfi'.i.il:. .if <>C(. 
n;i(iti4i;ii nil ■ • •n>|i> ■ ;i|s<» 

iii-M ;i :.f?|>;ir.it>- iii«'<:liu«j h<>n' 
lo lir.i ir. ii tin! iirtnini .met 
niiiikiitlliq of folmuij pp- 

ti oli.! i im products in view ul 
Clio prevailing situn timi. 

NNPC narrows product 
prioo diffaienlMls for 
imirl\i!ti-?rs 

LAGOS (Opucnu) — The Nig- 
erian National Pnlroioiim 
Corporation (NNPC) has re- 
duced the differentials In 
prices paid by moro than 
250 independent market- 
ers lor petroleum products 
fromO.62 to 0.24 cents a litre. 
It was announced hore last 
week. 

Balarabe Ismalla. president 
of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Marketers’ Associa- 
tion of Nigeria (IPMAN), de- 
scribed the differential In 
price paid by the indepen- 
dents and the country’s ma- 
jor oil marketing companies 
as discriminatory, expressing 
the hope that It woutd soon 
be removed. 

In an opening address to 
the association's annual 
meeting he commonded the 
NNPC lor changing its policy 
to allow independent mar- 
keters to lift other products 
such as bitumen and low- 
pour fuel oil. but called for 
greater improvements in the 
payment and lifting proc- 
edures at NNPC deposits. 

Iraq and Turkey sign oil 
and trade protocol 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — A 
protocol covering co-operati- 
on between Iraq and Turkey 
in oif, energy, transport, tr- 
ade and technical fields was 
signed here at the end of the 
sixth so as ion of the Joint 
Iraqi -Turkish committee. 

Speaking after the signing 
ceremony, Iraqi First Deputy 
Prime Minister Tahn Yassin 
Ramadhan said the accord 
was a step towards expan- 
ding relations between the 
two neighbouring countries. 
He added that Iraq attached 
exceptional significance to 
ties with Turkey. 

Turkish Prlmo Minister 
Turgut Ozai, who ntso at- 
tended the signing, said hie 
country was particularly 
keen to Implement tho area 
of the agrocmient which dealt 
with oil co-opo ration. Includ- 
ing tho construction of the 
second phase of a pipeline lo 
carry Iraqi crude across Tur- 
key to the Mediterranean, 


The world’s economic crisis 


LONDON Thru*’ y«»ru!» litivn 
print'd sine,!.' tin.- dr.-hl laisis w*i:; 
brumjht honk! lo hank*, hy L.itin 
Ai in tic. in fli Allot .s’ lailiiri' io st*r- 
vicu on ! t nlii.*duli!. It was then, too, 
tlirit OPEC, ul a historic London 
rriLM'lmy. unwillingly released the 
lir. ikes on the* drnvnwmd slide for 
oil. 

Al Iho tun*’ il Mif'iMi';*! far- 
Mnlir-ri to v-h tlit: two events in 
■:>no fiaino and aim mist to .suryiost 
limy ViXild tv H*|i*i:lCtlv»!. Today 
It to >)lfjlial o,-iiiiomv still apppais in 
|iuti||i. f H *rs-|»*»~.tivi ■ is a ■•.•.•rl < >f di i- 
ji jii it< '• I j-iilily, on i * Jj.ut iiiim's(k>n- 
•..■•.■>• Hu* ntih i 

A ■ n i.",vni | I /• i. !*,* .if * •■ ■ >i .tin* : 

■ Ivin Vi-v i t n*. r. a ill loll. 'I 

-. I'-’.v. ; -.i* II-' m* t<n f. >iti in- 

ti ■ I ». :m Jl< - Hi- .lid h- r.-. i, .ii 

! i. ■ ■ in. -. ,1 n ,r. iii.iii.ii ; 'in. lit 

i. 'il. nils if: - Ii illiii.nl i 'i ml. -i 

.i iiuisii « - 1 r • . •-.iii-it u«7 .ii>- 

in - .. |. it il- . •>» i .i i -I -I .. |i i. ,il{(i- 
1.(1 l.llllIM .III' I l.ll'illl". |. . 1. 1, Ill|. 

■ - .) i.tl>- . Hi" il. >l|. ii . «i i> I Mu - — •, :n i 
m- mi .t. »| <p. il • < I. ■ Ini. ni tin- oil 
I'll- ».* 

III .1 ViVI* I IIII'I. I[.l|. .( Ill |ti>> IJ.S 

■ iii.if l< -f ly. 1 1 if < -|> |f t Afl.ius 

ii. in ii*. I .I. >| If iiy ii ii tt>fi ;..'ti( I I hr* m- 
dMSlu.Uisftl u.ilixrii'j, lv.**l hv tin* Un- 
it's I SI. lit.*-., h id liiriitTl lii*: world 
lllt.r .1 * |l*_l- If lflt. W'ltedK'd.’ H»* 
S.'ikl. Pusfi down mi oihi >*iicl and 
Miv.v pit*5*.:urt.*5. omi.-rqo some- 
wlii.'ii! f-ls, ■ Wtiot was lacking in 
wo slum rr -spoils'' fo economic «^rr- 

wa*., u soii'ji* r»f "(lio open and 
intci flunk'd ualiiri.* of ftio world 
oronumy, anti |ho soplustic.i lion 
ot iht; policies roquired in dual 
witfi it effectively.'’ lie saicf. 

The attitude is shared by Indus- 
trialised governments and inter- 
national agencies powerful 
enough lo co-ordinate policies. 

in Latin America, a belated ini- 
tiative from Washington to ease 
the debt burden is being nullified 


hy US protectionist pressures. 
Cutbacks in North American Im- 
ports are depriving Mexico. Brazil 
nnd others oi earnings that were 
to go toward debt -servicing and 
economic rejuvenation. The prob- 
lem is compounded by the shrink- 
ing oil revenues o I Mexico and 
OPEC members Venezuela .and 
Ecuador. 

As il that were not harmful 
enough, n declining dollar has 
pushed up the prices of essential 
inifx.ii lii and dashed hopes thai 
lb"Si: driven away from the 
i'iol«ctioni:;l rich could make up 
I'V lapping iu*w markets in Mie 
llui 'I VVoiM. 

In All i*:. i iii.I til" I'uon'i pairs, ul 
A-M.I )?!'• puni'hlii'i irthsCt Of lugli 
iiiI'ti ■! i . il« Ii.'i.. tv* *11 In duun 


t »Y Snj if I (fizvi 

• * 'i dp. i v. r.-.ihm-. 

rn« it i- -i fi.iii % ii|ii <•:•'. Iiuiigo oariiMi.j:; 
jin I mini'll Inilji.'i i.apital iuvo:,|- 
nii-iit. ul .lUVItl U'itolifiiuliiu^ m 
L*:» v/i.tc in M suh-b;ihai.in 
Atm .in emu tiiii -> C.ipilal inflow 
ml" Alnr.ii m half of vvlial it was at 
llif beginning uf tho 1900s The 
being oflr>r«?d by lower oil 
prices is minimal when weighed 
aqaiust the (act that many nations 
still borrow to buy oil. 

In North Africa and South Asia, 
the loss of trade with the high- 
consumption oil-producing areas 
of tho Middle East and of remit- 
tances Ironi emigrant nationals is 
triggering a recession like that in 
the Middle East itself — where at 
least a 1 0-year bonanza enabled 
the producers to construct cont- 
ingency plans, however fragile or 
untested, which could support the 
economies in times like these. 

In Western Europe, lashed until 
1985 by a strong dollar, the de- 
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A 50 per cent price reduction 
means a saving of $30 billion lor 
Ihe 1J members of the European 
Community. It also means the 
halving of income for Britain and 
Norway. So. recovery based on 
what? 


Most analyses of Europe oi ihc 
near future neglect the fact that 
Western Europe's major trade 
partners outside the alliance ,mj 
the Community — such as high, 
le venue Gull and lh* Middle East 
— aie in a recessional y spiral. 

Th« protectionist luruc-is. 
against I hird World exports to Eu- 
I0|WS — H«.»l jllRt lilv/ piOduO' bid 
ulsu muinif.'H' tun'-s (mm >*iner'ioiil 
imlustrinls and p.'ti..r:h.-'rni',ili 
OPEC — will l ako longw I.-, 
lifl than yr-riorally .-u.miiiu J. r,.-. 
cause lh" K-c<.»vr-ry [n'in<i lalki-l 
ahoul sfill i". iii <t in .<jHjhl. 

l-li'W lung will lln.' hi.itup lu- 
tween lln.! US done.-. .'.Ioshuj .m.| 
Em i.'pe.in uries ir’iipoiiHig l.r.t iur 
Third World exporters? 

But Europe is unlikely lo r.’pl.u.f 
Hie United States as the all- round 
consumer The US deficit will 
serve as a lasting deterrent an>1 
lesson to most recovery-miri'lPd. 
consumption-oriented Europeans. 

Nor is an Increase in exports the 
panacea for the universal prob- 
lems Third World nations are sad- 
dled with. Before they can expert 
increased exports earnings to re- 
lieve part of the debt burden, 
developing nations must look to 
lower interest rates. A weaker 
dollar could push the Interest 
rates down. Whether it will moke 
credit easier to obtain is yet to be 
seen. 

Meanwhile. the developing 
nations must curtail imports, but 
so skilfully as not to suffer the 
backlash of offending austerity 
programmes that bring down gov- 
ernments. They must revitalise 
agriculture, but not merely to* 
cash crops. They must above all 
balance each response against 
the challenge. Can they do il? 

The majority of Third World 
nations still depend on Western 
economic policies to identify its 
own direction. A minority hangs on 
Eastern equivalents. That ideal, 
therefore, is hard to achieve. But it 
can be nearer realisation if the in- 
dustrialised leaders set aside 
short-term self-interest to see 
realistically the combination of 
problems as a whole, tls long-term 
resolution Isn't charity. It appeals 
to commonsense. 



IN BRIEF 

AN OFFICIAL report recently rel- 
eased shows that the value of me 
Jordan dinar has risen vis-fl-v* 3 
most of the major currencies. 
However, its value in relation 
the American dollar and otne 
dollar-related currencies 
dropped. 

The release also indicates Ihflt 
share prices have been reaso * 
ably stable and had the 
rate of the past year was 4 p* 
cent. 

tHE KINGDOM’S reserves of 0^ 
and hard currencies have i 
creased from JD 718 milHon 
1984 to JD 763 million In 19B 5 - 

THE TOTALpToduction of the Jor- 
dan Tanning Company for ‘J . 
has amounted to 235.000 pair 
shoes compared lo 221.000 
1964. 
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I Basic 
[.programmes 1 

LESSON 5 

THIS WEEK we will illustrate 
,he u se of looping with an ex- 
ample. Problem: write a pro-' 
Jnfne to print odd and even 
numbers, each set on one line 
inumber from 1 to 20) 

ID REM PRINT ODD NUM- 
BERS AND EVEN NUMBERS 
20 FOR I = 1 TO 20 STEP 2 
30 PRINT I;"”": 

40 NEXT ) 

50 PRINT 

80 FOR I = 2 TO 20 STEP 2 

?o print l:"-"; 

> 80 NEXT I 
99 END 

In this programme we used 
toping with word “STEP”; the 
yogramme works as follows: ’ 

II prints out the number 1, 3, 

5. ...19 in that order. “STEP 2“ 
in.ikes the loop jump 2 steps (If 
t is step 3 it will jump 3 steps 
and so on). So odd numbers 
tom 1 to 19 will be printed in' 
(<■< line. Similarly, numbers 1 
from 2 to 20 will be printed in 
\ itolher line. Line 50 will leave 
I me line blank between the two 

i 

j Also using prints this 
I -gn between one number and 
jrothen we put this sign be- 
tween (" ’’) to print It as it is. 

When we wrote PRINT I (not 
between " “), this instruction. 
** bring the value of I and 
:r«t it out. 


• «■ 



compu 


2 »»■ 

40 FR, * r -H *W '0 W'.'BOBS Tu g..tve, IF V..u rtISS ttg ri>ll CANT C'«ITINL<E- 
AB PRINT 'UNTIL I"U’UE »HEUE«ECi IT CnMECIL*. TtCHE AP£ THREE LEVELS "F ■ 

70 PRINT 'DIFFICULTY FuR EACH SET T* W., K 

BB PRINT '..Ni'TE.i H, h"T U6E RENRINDEES IN DIVISIvU'.- ,Pfl|||T , PRINT 
BS R«MO>'*IO0l>»lPINl«giU-0 

R0 INPL'l ' WHICH K 1 f."J SeEECl'AOO.BJIUACT.IWLltfLY.ttWlKiMAl 
IN IF *» ■ -»r&' PND PI -SMUMCC ALDA* 'IM.IIPL*' AND 'DIVIDE' 

THE" PBtNl-CHWSE WJE OF THE FWR-fi.JTf. <jb 
i;a ir a* ■ 'aC' 0 ' ftjio aa 
130 IF H - •SUPTRACT' Civ 400 
I SB IF At ■ -HULTIPLY* GOT, I b80 
ISO IF PI - -DIVIDE' 60lw BOP 

:«0 CIS' PR I NT 

DIB INPUT 'SELECT IHE LEVEL r<>U UAiil TO PLAY Nil.: AR 3>* IL 
219 >.'N l goto :jo.:a0.:io 

:iB 3 « IKTinuClC'tlB.RHOMBmSI ■ INTlRHDl»>»l«'fU'BU'Ji >ts: • S-SulF SI . S l«H iH 

:35 fr,Tu :ta 

TAB S • INT, RNJ)I I0><1B<RNDI IB, 1 > SI -IN! 'RN[>! ID > ilD-RND' 10’ ' I IF Si ■ Si TFCN 'ii 

IAS ^0 

i'5B E-INTIRNDI IM'tIB'RNSI 101 ' 'Sl-INT iRNDl 123' »IB*RHP' lfll ) ,s:-5»3i I IF SI 5 Th£l, ijn 
iAB PR INI i PR I. 'IT 

2TB print 'HERE'S Y-*JR PRilLW 'HP-'ISH-Y'l 
.'SB INPUT S3 

iia ir sj . s: then print 'try again, flease* ippiniih-umiS'iTO :?t 
380 '5V9U1 3B5B1C-CM 
310 NlaNl*1 

320 IF N, • il GOTv 370 
338 *'IO ::b 

370 PR1HI -vF IHE'lWPRifLEHS. Y jM H18SE0' IW 
380 SOTm iOBO 

4BB CLBlFRINI 'PRINT -s.. fi«J WANT TO TRv J..HE SL'f TRACI |- ID- IPR|HT IRRIMI 
A 10 IHPUl 'SELECT A LF'.EL ' t . ; (>P Ti',1 
ON L fr'Tu 00.4-0.^33 

A3B TalNT > RND|3 ' '50<KND< ,8’ > , !!■ 1111 iRI^D'B' -13* Rt.pi |(i ,'l.al - |i l|« |i | 

A 33 GOT, 1 -tO 

»A0 T»l«T'Riaiil0>«i:i»PIID.lO"iTl*INIiFi.»' l.llOk!. «•![.. |Ji,:l;oT-l|,]r ,, T mi, 

Gull' 4(3 

*50 I- INTlK.'JDHOn.'rtiRND' ,a> > ■ 1 1 - ITII > P-lC" :ji<33-F',&,|0'i,l .T-t, hi h ; .... 

•SO PRlin iPRlNl 

*70 PRINT -YY-UR Tuf lACTl'.-.'l PR..pi EM-,1, -*,>,|--*l 
<80 INPUT T3 

4ta IF 13 ■ i: lulu PR till -IIK'-MECI «L5P- :4Si . . iP«;hi i 'A"l- .;3 

500 «S US 385D'C-:m 

SIB r.]— >u • i 

510 TF ni-n Then 570 

530 &M" *:a 

173 FRINI 'TF THE* INI'EWFTFACTINW PA-f.CM, Y -J HISUD*lH 
580 GvI'l :«w 

*00 CLSlT'PlNTlPRlHT “READY FAR 6-.HE MUL ' IFL T CAT 1 * ■*,. . • ,»»:», T i PPl:.T 
»io input '“Elect hr level".: ** i> >l 

oiO ■ *1 L fr.'Tv *30, 4-C. Aie 

A 38 N • tNllRNDi0>YlB>IMI>INTiFND'.3>>IO'iM>H>rMI|F Ml n T-F" n}3 
*33 G/T0 M3 

6*0 INTIRNpf 5 ' » 1 5 ‘INDUS' IN|a|llf <RND'9 • • I3-W5* liRIMPHI I IF Ml N IHLT EiB 

*45 G»U> 66B 

*S0 M. |NTIRNDl5B>>S3>P«Dllbiiim-lNIillTiDiS0l*43»F>iO,3"IH.^M»(llilF Ml M THEN 618 

668 PRINT 'PRINT 

670 PRINT -HERE'S THE PR"»LEN' IIK ' >' Ml l'“' I 
ago Input rf3 

690 IF M3 • Ni IhEn PRINT 'NIUKE' It. TR> AGAIN' IPRINTIVH. | >G"I" V'0 

700 G"5uP 3050 'C-C'l 
710 NI-N1H 

7» IF III - N G"lv 770 
730 *«" 6-8 

770 PRINT "HERE HERE 'II»I'PP'>*4J(99, Y'U MISSED 'IH 
780 GuTu 2K* 

BOO aaiPRINTlPHINT 'A LITTLE DIVISMI. . . ,D'N)D LUC""' 

010 INP-JI 'SELECT "M.V i ME LEVEL M.i OF U'lL 

838 C-IPfT T shDI I 5?'»A HDHlWT' RHD' l3l**'*Di-IHTlP/Cl 1 1 !F PI t TMEII 830 
840 D*!nT'R 9DI ,{i3'*8"Dl“INTiRND! !3'»6< lD:»lllti D 'Dl ' I IF Dl D THC'I 1-8 

M O^'I^INI^RNIM I0OOH0I IDI*INTl0ND(tB*“6i .DS'lNTlD-'Dl ' 'IF 01 • D 

B60 PRINT 'PRINT 

070 PRINT 'HERE'S TnE PRuHEN' IDI '/' ID! I " I 
G80 INPUT D3 


fl,0 (F D3 • • D: IW PRINT -EB R6P....1RV *C*1, .'.PRINT B'D 

900 G09UB 38501 >C» I 
910 Nl-Nl‘1 
•Ji* IF NItl THEN 970 
930 ®>T* 8i« 

970 PRINT 'OUT rtF'INl'PROPLEMS, TO'J MISSED* IN 

»0D IF U ■ 0 THEN i04fl 

:010 IF U 3 AND U }'« i05« 

.•O IF N 4 AMD U 18 T*H 1060 

™ :r^ I. IERRIBlI' ' «SC'T-7 33 M 

;(70 PRINT 'GCiuD BRIEF. ..YOU MISSED EVERY ONE 1 HAntE lW SW3W.P' 
2075 PRINT 'SO P*CH ID BCHNiL '" 

3000 DR I ■ 1 TO ISBBINEHJPRINT 

3010 IHPUt 'W.ULO YuU LINE TO TRY 9vME HvFE'IB* 

30i* IF 81 ■ 'YES' T*N B3 
3330 PRINTiPRINI V 

3040 PRINT 'RANT 10 STUDY SOME MORfiV. Q» >«T»T 
3050 !*■ |NTC3iRND<BI*I"0N I 60T0 3860,3870.3080 

3060 PRINT 'THAT'S CORRECT •" 'RETURN ■ 

3070 PRINT 'VERY GOOD" .RETURN '■ 

30» PRINT 'FAWaHETIC, T«P IT UP" IPETURN 



IbTStrMrgYi.xtitoJ.YiiBB) 
ft M**»W 
3t JKW 

« B FOft-A ■*• TO 6.2 STEP .1 
- 

M X(M> - C0B<*>-.S«C0S<2«A>-.3 
78 V(N1,- BUKA) - «3*8JN(2*A) 
M ’tof FIND MIN AND MAX 
90 IPt:M <> 1 IKN 13^ 

188 X9 • XU) 

lie xi p* x<i) 


120 Y9 * VIII 
138 Yl ■ Y(l) 

JAB GOTO 238 1 

ISB IF X9 > - XCN) THEN 17B 
16® X9 > XtH) 

178 IF XI < XCM) THEN 190 
1S0 XI •• XtN) 

198 IF Y? > - VtM) THEN 210 
200 Y9 ■ Y(MI 
218 IF Yl < YIH) THEN 230 
220 Yl " Y(H) 


< 5>v Vft'WAW Atf.VyM/AlWP 'YlM '.8VAIWW8 'rtWVl. v.\Vk W.'P,'* V.-.VM AAUYV^ //. V.w/WMMW/MW V 5'W)AVWlvl 


Graphs 


THIS WEEK we will introduce a new subject, which Is GRAPHS, ft 
Is an Important subject in computer science, because of differ- 
ent applications that need It. The word graph is the mathemati- 
cian's term for a set of points connected by lines. They show 
relationships among entitles, and each entity is represented by 
a point on a graph. 

In computer science the points are called nodes, lines be- 
tween points are called arcs. Sometimes arcs have arrowheads 
which show their directions; In this case the graph is directed, if 
there are no arrowheads, then the graph Is undirected. 

Now, suppose we have two nodes A and 5 connected by a 
directed arc from A to B. We say that node B is the Immediate 
successor of node A and that node A Is the Immediate 
predecessor of node B. Also A is the initial node of the arc while 
node B (s the final node of the arc. 

There is what's called a path. If we start with certain node and 
move to another node following the directed arcs till we reach 
an ending node we call this trip a path. A path Is a cycle if it 
begins and ends on the same node. If it contains no cycles it Is 
called acyclic. 

A graph is said to be labelled if the arcs carry labels, otherwise 
it is unlabelled. To represent a graph we usually use a list of 
ordered pairs of nodes in a tabular form. Tho table has two col- 
umns, one each for the initial node and the final node oi each 
arc. 

So there is one row tor each arc and if the graph is labelled, 
there must be a column for the arc labels. New tables can be 
created and organized in a way to make it easy to follow the 
graph. 

(Maha Mahadeen) 


230 NEXT A 

240 FOR I - I TO H 

230 YU) ■ Y(I) - Yl 

268 XU) - mi - XI 

270 NEXT I 

280 SI « 39/(X9-Xl> 

290 S2 « 36/1Y9-YI > 

380 A1 - 36 a -INr(.a*YV0S2> 
310 A2 -INru.3-Xl*Sl) 

320 At ( 61 1 » "I* 

330 FOR I = I TO 6 
340 V - X 1+1 # 10/91 
338 PRINT TAB! 1*10+6) I 
360 GOSUB 770 
370 NEXT I 
380 PRINT 

390 FOR I - I TO 6 

400 PRINT TABU +10+10) | | 

410 NEXT 1 

420 PRINT 

430 Bt - *1" 

440 FOR I " l TO 60 
430 Bt - B1 + 

460 NEXT I 
470 B* - B*« 

480 PRINT TAB(10);B« 

490 FOR I ■ 1 TO 60 
30D IF I -’ A2 THEN 330 
310 Aid) » *[• 

320 GOTO 540 
330 A*U> « ’ ■ 

340 NEXT l 

350 IF J A1 THEN 600 


560 FOR I ■ | TO 60 
370 At (I I ■ 

3B0 NEXT I 

390 A*<A2> » “ + p 

600 FOR 1*1 ro n 

610 IF VI 1 1 : - IJ-.3I/52 THEN 630 

620 H - INTCXtl MS1+1.5) 

630 At(M - •*« 

640 YU i = -YU I 
650 NEXT I 
660 V - Y1+J/S2* 

670 GOSUB 77C 
6S0 PRINT TAFUOU'IM 
690 FOR I * 1 TO 41 
700 PAINT Alt!)) 

710 NEXT I 

720 PRINT 

730 J ■ J -t 

740 IF J .- c fl THEN 490 

730 PRINT TAB MO ) IBS 

760 GOTO tiao 

770 REM SUBROUTINE 

780 IF V 0 THEN 310 

790 PRINT VI 

000 GOTO 870 

SID E - INT<L0G<AB5<U * . '2. 303 * .5i 

020 Ir £ U THEN 360 

030 IF E . -2 THEN BAG 

84B PRINT HtTTV*l0M2-E» + .5!/lQ-i:-Eu 

030 GOTO 870 

060 PRINT INT TV* 10* ' J-£ J + . 3 ) .'Ifl j 'E" IE5 
070 RETURN 
BSD END 


Furnished Villa For Rent 


Location: Alia Housing-MarJ El Hamam 

Villa consists of one master bedroom, 2 bedrooms, 
salon, sitting room, dining room, maid bedroom with 
bath, driver bedroom with bath, central heating, gard- 
en, telephone. 


If interested 
819844. 


812304, 



For More Information Please Call 679616 / 679626 
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middle east 


An American view: 


The Gulf war: Formulae of victory and defeat 


By Dana Adams Schmidt (i I least, to let Hiuir gains stand. 


Slur Wa*ihinnt«‘jn o-iiiosponil^nt 

WASHINGTON — Because nt the 
drop m oil prices, American ana- 
lysts and strategists find themsel- 
ves, so i new ha I lo their own surpr- 
ise. speculating about the possibil- 
ity of a mullah-driven Iranians win- 
ning the Gulf war. 

The nub of the argument is thnl 
trail is motivated to some extent 
by economic support from Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia which has hi- 
therto enabled Iraq to supply guns 
and butter to their army and peo- 
ple They were able to maintain j 
substantial flow of imported foods 
and Untunes, and to Keep up an 
impressive development pro- 
gramme. 

But now. with the price of oil go- 
ing down, from $28 per barrel 
down to $12 and lower (Saudi 
Arabia's Ahmed Zaki Ymn.im has 
buari talking about a plungu to $t.t 
if Britain dousuVt join OPEC's pact* 
control), tract hast had to ti«|li|i;n its 
belt. 

Hoy; much subsidy tin:. Iraq 
boon getting'! No ono outside the 
inner councils ol the Iraqi, Saudi 
and Kuwait' governments know. 
Sul n quo us of something like $■;-? 
billion worth of support por year 
since Iran cut off Iraqi exports 
through the Arabnn Gulf nearly 
six years ago would be fair. One 
part nt it that is known is that Ku- 
wait anil Sam.fl Arabia have be- 
tween I hem been hnnclinij ever to 
the Iraqis tho proceeds from the 
sale* of 300.000 barrels of nil a 
day from the neutral zone that lies 
between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 

Meanwhile. (he Iraqis have been 
able lo build up their own exports 
from zero to 12 million barrels a 
day with the help of a new pipeline 
to the Red Sea that was com- 
pleted in late 1985. and hope to 
enlarge this figure within a tew 
years by doubting their existing pi- 
pleine capacity via Turkey to the 
Mediterranean. 

All this at a time when the Ira- 
nians have scored limited military 
gains in the Faw peninsula of sou- 
thern Iraq. They have actually 
managed to seize control of Iraq's 
southern exit and the Iraqis seem 
lo have decided, for the time being 


The Iranians tiro m. unis lining a 
flow of oil throiicjh Klinrcj Island in 
spile of Iraqi bombing, and they 
are managing to divert a good deal 
of their export potential to an is- 
land well to tlie south beyond Iraqi 
bombers range. 

What matters most, however, is 
that the* Iranians are motivated 
less by economic gain and more 
by religion. Tlu*y were tightening 
their bells in response to Hie 
Khomeini regime even before* the 
war began. They did so in the 
name of the revolution. So the 
"Sacrifices - that derived from 
Iraqi actions, and now from the 
drop in the price of oil. are painful 
bill not devastating. 

Iranian leaders had a fiulcJ day 
responding to Sucre tnry of State* 
Shultz's fluent that Iranians would 
suffer thi? roiihoquunnus" if harm 
liefafll the Aim mean hostages in 
Lob; i nun who .ire holmved to bo 
In ild by Iranian -in spiied rmtiti.is 

Prime Mmistui | lussi'in Miisu.ivi 
nn Iran indio mud 'The United 
Status cannot do anything. We 
have many timus punctn-d Iho Un- 
ited States in the mouth, and we 
.ire ready lo do tins unco aqnm. 
fho United State's must know Hint 
W'* are able In turn the Persian 
Cinlf into >i quicksand fur them tn 
drown m 

In Hup connection rt \r» interest- 
ing to note Hint US intulligcnce 
knows all about Iranian training ol 
terrorists Here are conic detailr. 
th.H reached the US columnist 
Jack Anderson: 

1 Bohushha. west of Tehran, is 
a place where the Prime Minister's 
wife directs a centre lor -300 
non -Iranfan women 

2 Vakilabad in Khorasnn pro- 
vince near Meshed is where some 
Iraqi prisoners are re-lrained near 
oidme facilities that provide 
models for hijacking practice. 

3 Near Tehran and Shiraz air- 
ports hijackers are also trained. 

4. At Tariq al Qhoss, near Teh- 
ran. Iraqi prisoners are trained 
with the assistance of Al Dawa 
political organization 

US airpower could unquestion- 
ably smash these centres and 
others. But the United States just 
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How long will the Mullahs keep their grip over Iran’s politics? 


does not want lo get into a parti- 
san position in this war. The busi- 
ness of the terrorists, while fasci- 
nating. is after ell less important 
than efforts, however remote and 
seemingly hopeless, to pul an end 
to the war. 

This situation raises questions 
about the stability of the two gov- 
ernments. Some of the best intell- 
igence reaching Washington sug- 
gests that Iran's war course will 
not change as long as the Aya- 
tollah Khomeini lives, and probably 
not even then He is old and fra- 


gile. but apparently very durable. 
His probable successors show no 
signs of weakening in their war 
aims. 

Opposition has been so tho- 
roughly defeated that It seems un- 
likely to make itself felt. The only 
possibility is that some still un- 
purged antl-Khomelni officers in 
Ihe army might eventually launch 
a coup. 

In Iraq the potentials for dissen- 
sion are more complex because of 
the complexity of the regime and 
the country. The Baath party la 


disciplined and is able to maintain 
its grip on bureaucracy. 8rmy and 
airforce. 

Aa for the Kurds, in the north, 
they are waiting lor the weakening 
of the Baghdad governmenl to 
proclaim the total autonomy lo 
which they have aspired since the 
days of Mullah Mustafa Baiiai" 
That means they should have their 
own internal militia, their own el- 
ected parliament and executive, 
and a pre-determined position as 
part of the president's and prime 
minister's office and the cabinet m 
Baghdad. 


Danger to Syria on Lebanon war anniversary 


By Scott Macteod 
DAMASCUS — Like the US ma- 
rines and Israeli troops before 
them, the Syrian armed forces are 
in danger of fatting into the Le- 
banese quagmire. 

President Hafez Assad's gov- 
ernment expressed great optim- 
ism earlier this year that Syria fin- 
ally had negotiated a peaceful end 
to the Lebanese civil war, which 
began in April 1975. 

His troubleshooters had ar- 
ranged Ihe December 28 Dama- 
scus Agreement outlining a plan 
for sweeping political reform and a 
cease-fire on Lebanon's brittle 
fronts. 

. The plan was agreed by tho 
leaders Of Ihe Ihren most powerful 
militias in tho country: Ulie 

Hobeika of the Mnromte Chri6tmn 
Lebanese Forces. Nablh Borrl of 
Ihe Shi ite Muslim Ainal Movement 
and Wah'd Jumblnlt of (tie Druzo- 
dominnted Progressive Socialist 
Parly. 

- The agreement appeared to be 
enforceable, unlike past deals 
worked out by civilian politicians 
which were frequently upset by 
Ihe militia chiefs Two important 
(actions, however, refused to ac- 
cept Ihe Syrian -sponsored pact. 
They were tho rebel Maiomte 
Christians rallied by President 
Amin Gemayel. and fundamentalist 


Shi ite Muslims belonging to Hiz- 
bollah. the Parly of God. 

Hizbollah's opposition became 
irrelevant when Gemayel' s faction 
quickly wrecked Ihe Damascus 
Agreement. The Lebanese pre- 
sident held a summit meeting with 
Assad in the Syrian capital. When 
he failed to get Assad's consent 
for substantial amendments lo the 
agreement, his loyalists mounted 
a military campaign against it. 

The next day, January 15, a 
pro-Gemayel unit of the Lebanese 
Forces militia staged a coup 
against Hobeika, driving him into 
exile. Wllh Hobeika gone, Ge- 
mayel consolidated the Christian 
community's opposition to the Da- 
mascus Agreement, which had 
called on Ihe Maronitos to surren- 
der many of their privileges 

Probably wisely, Syria has not 
responded with any massive force 
to the collapse of its painstaking- 
ly -brokered peace plan. Anti- 
Gomayel mitilins have pounded 
government troops in a traditional 
bal Hof ran l near the presidential 
palace near Beirut. They also 
opened a new front threatening 
Gemayel's important family stron- 
ghold of Bikfaya in the mountains 
east of the city. A series of bloody 
car-bomb explosions have been 
set off in Hie Christian sectors In 
an effort lo break morale. 



President Assad: Avoiding the 
Lebanese quagmire 

But despite the almost dally 
threats, no major offensive has 
been launched against the Chris- 
tians. Military sources in Dama- 
scus have confirmed that Syrian 
Army forces may intervene 
dir ec fly in tho civil war agntnBt the 
recnlcitrant Christians /if asked lo 
do so by ihe nnti-Gemayei forces. 

Syria maintains about 30,000 
troops in Lebanon, though It with- 
drew up to 20.000 a year ago. But 
military Intervention could engulf 
the Syrians in months, perhaps 
years, of fruitless fighting. Qemay- 
el’s government troops, numbering: 
17,000, and the Lebanese Forces, 
wllh 5.000 regulars and thousands 


more reseiyists, are armed well 
enough to inflict heavy casualties 
in any attempt to overrun the 
Christian strongholds. 

The United States and Israel 
learned the bitter reality of the 
Lebanese quagmire following Is- 
rael's Invasion Tn 1982, which was 
ostensibly Intended to crush the 
Palestinian guerrilla bases In the 
country, US marine peace-keeping 
troops and the Israeli Army were 
compelled to withdraw In the face 
of a fierce guerrilla campaign, 
waged mainly by Shl'ite and Druze 
fighters. The war In Lebanon cost 
the lives of more than 250 Ameri- 
can servicemen and nearly 600 Is- 
raeli soldiers. 

Hizbollah’s opposition to the 
Damascus Agreement has been 
forgotten; the group did nothing to 
cause its downfall. Still, the activi- 
ties of Shl'ite fundamentalists 
pose a threat to future Syrian at- 
tempts to arrange a settlement 
that brings a peaceful Lebanon 
under Syrian domination. Hizbollah 
Is backed by Iran. While Syria has 
olten turned a blind eye to Iran's 
Involvement In Lebanon. Hlzboll- 
Qh s growing power may Increas- 
! n 9'y become a source of tension 
in the Syian-lranian alliance. 

That Is because while Hlzboll- 
aha operations often coincide 
with Syria’s Interests — as when 


its guerrillas recently captured 
’ Israeli soldiers In Israel's sei- 
declared security zone in souinem 
Lebanon — they often amouni to 
defiance of Syria's strictures. 

The latest example of 
hostage crisis in Lebanon, m 
French government has put P™ * 
sure on Syria to help liberal® » * 
French hostages who have w 
held in captivity for nearly 
year by Shl'ite extremists. 

Syrian autholrty was under- 
mined when its mediators I8' led 
obtain their release, one o 
hostages was reported *2 
cuted, and then four more 
men were abducted in By ■ 
some extent, Syria can 
the victory it won a year ago 
Its support of the L0 J» n ®sf t S e nd 
rillas forced the Israeli a . rmy nnr fo ,v 
its occupation in all but n h " on 
border strip in southern Leo 

The Israeli withdrawal***] 
that Syria had won a two-y ( 
long contest for strategic 
of Lebanon. But that victory ^ 
dissolve if Syria stumbles ml° 
Lebanese quagmire. 

At stake are Syrla’9 
Jectives of becoming the dojw 
Arab power in the reg«* ^ 
achieving a strategic balam- 
Israel. 

Scott MacJeod reports on JjJ 
Arab Middle East, M*" 
widely from his base In c 
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By Anton La Guardia 

Compass News Features 

MANILA. Philippines — The 
14-year-ofd war against Muslim 
rebals in the Philippines has 
claimed the lives of about 60,000 
people and may have created 
nwe than 1 million refugees. Yet 
me historic conflict has been vir- 
tually ignored in the popular new 
government's policy of national re- 
conciliation. In recent weeks, Pre- 
sident Corazon Aquino's attention 
has been focused on finding a set- 
Hement with the country's other 
insurgent group, the Communist 
m People’s Army. 

The war of independence in Mu- 
slim areas, waged by the 
Moro National Liberation Front, 
has died down in recent years. 
The movement has been beset by 
factionalism and drained of sup- 
porters who put down their arms 
lo lake up offers of loans, job 
(raining, business opportunities 
and positions in local government. 

But Muslim discontent has con- 
tinued smouldering, and the rebels 
hBve pledged to step up their fight 
it Aquino does not keep her prom- 






Au/ 




One Moro opposition campaig- 
ner complained, "It is part of the 
r.-J* historic prejudice against us. We 
do not expect the government to 
solve the problem immediately. 
But since the administration came 
lo power, there has not even been 
a statement recognising the pari 
^ played by Muslims In overthrowing 
1 Marcos- Muslims were in the front 
H line of the protest with the others, 
1 being beaten up and tear- 
gassed." 

A government spokesman said 
the administration should be given 
a little more time. Any peace talks 
will centre around the Tripoli 
Agreement, signed in 1976 by 
Marcos and the MNLF to stop Ihe 
fighting. The Agreement provided 
for the establishment of an auto- 
nomous region comprising 13 pro- 
visions. with a directly elected 
assembly, its own security force, 
financial institutions, schools, col- 
leges and courts. 

But Iho deal fell apart over de- 
tails of implementation. Marcos 
went ahead with his own version 
fl of limited autonomy for two ro- 
* gions, comprising only 10 pro- 


cult and divided period for the 
armed rebellion. The leadership 
struggle has lost the rebels some 
of Ihe overwhelming support they 
previously enjoyed among Muslim 
Filipinos, and has affected their 
military capabilities. 

In 1977, Hashim Salamat an- 
nounced he had taken over the 
leadership of the MNLF from Mis- 
uari. He claimed the support of the 
majority of field commondars, ac- 
cusing the latter of financial mis- 
management and being too lelt- 
wing. 

By 1982 Ihe “Reformist" group 
was formed. The Reformist chief 
of staff, code-named “Commander 
Dante," said at his headquarters 
in the hills outside Cotabato city. 
"Salamat is bent on setting up an 
Islamic state. But there are other 
people in Mindanao, the tribal min- 
ority. who are not Muslims. "Mis- 
uari is bent on independence, but 
without the majority support of the 
people and of foreign countries, I 
do not think tho struggle can suc- 
ceed.” 

The political split is also based 
on personality and ethnic differ- 


Muslims ask Aquino to prove her sincerity 


ise of granting them genuine auto- 
wny. Leaders of the "Reformist" 
section of the MNLF, notably Ma- 
capanton Abbas and Dimas Pun- 
dalo. arrived in Manila this week 
lor talks with military leaders. The 
poup says it Is trying to negotiate 
jointly with the MNLF- faction of 
Kuc Misuari and the Moro Islamic 
Liberation Front, led by Hashim 
Salamat. One of Misuari's field 
commanders, Datu Dlmatan, 
warned, "If the government nego- 
tales with tho fake leaders, we 
M continue to fight." 

Di Aiunan Glang, a Muslim gov- 
ernment adviser, warned Aquino 
flflalnst trying to negotiate an 
agreement without the Misuari 
group, “it would bo like the Israelis 
,r W9 to settle tho Palestinian 
bueslion without the participa- 
tion of Yasser Arafat," he said. 

*° 'flnore Misuari would drag the 
wffct out and it may fall into the 
maze in which Marcos was caught 


— bloodshed, waste of resources 
and instability.’’ 

Mrs Aquino came to power last 
month after a military rebellion 
was backed by millions of peace- 
ful protesters to topple the 
20-year-old regime of Ferdinand 
Marcos. During the campaign, 
Aquino promised to "respect and 
substantiate their (Muslims') aspi- 
rations for autonomy to the extent 
compatible with the territorial Inte- 
grity of the republic, the democra- 
tic rights and liberties of all ci- 
tizens and the requirements of 
national security." 

There are about 5 million Muslim 
Filipinos — about 10 per cent of 
the population. Known as Moros, 
they are concentrated in the wes- 
tern areas of the southern Island 
of Mindanao and the Sulu archipe- 
lago. The Moros tend to be poorer 
than their Christian compatriots, 
and missionaries say the literacy 


rate in Muslim areas can be as low 
as 30 per cent, compared with a 
national average of about 90 per 
cent. Muslims resisted the conqu- 
est by Spanish invaders in tho 
16th century, but their homeland 
eventually fell to American colon- 
isers in 1913. Muslims lost many 
of their communal lands to US 
plantation owners and Christian 
settlers, who continue to arrive. 

In 1913, Muslims formed about 
90 per cent of the population of 
the southern Philippines, but by 
1976 they made up only 40 per 
cent. The rebel factions all say 
they will give Aquino a chance to 
prove her sincerity. But some 
newspapers have already accused 
the new administration of dragging 
its feet over the appointment of 
Muslims to Ihe cabinet. Two 
weeks after the government came 
to power and with virtually all ca- 
binet posts filled, the ministers 
were all Christians. 


vinces, while Misuari pledged to 
continue the war of Independence. 
With an astute mixture of reforms, 
military strength, patronage and 
concessions lo rebels who stop- 
ped fighting. Marcos was able to 
keep control of Muslim areas. The 
ex-president ordered increased in- 
vestment In roads, bridges and 
madrasas-lslamic schools. Sharia 
courts were established with juris- 
diction over personal affairs such 
as marriage, divorce and succes- 
sion. The military estimate 10,000 
rebels have returned to the fold of 
the law since 1976. 

But as in the rest of the Impov- 
erished country, Marcos's rule 
was marked by corruption and mi- 
litary abuses. Frustrated govern- 
ment workers complained that 
funds earmarked for projects 
never materialised and that some 
Marcos loyalists were notorious 
warlords. The Tripoli Agreement 
signalled the beginning of a diffi- 


ences. Misuari is n Tausug, a tribe 
from the Sulu nrchlepelago. while 
Salamat is a Maguindanon from 
south-west Mindanao, and Pun- 
dato is a Maranao from the 
north-west part of the islands. All 
three groups claim to be the domi- 
nant faction. 8ut Mlsauri Is still re- 
cognised as the legitimate leader 
by the Islamic Conference, whose 
role in supporting the rebels has 
been pivotal. 

Abul Khayr Alonto. a former top 
rebel who joined and later left the 
government, said, "It is up to 
Aquino to prove her sincerity. 
"There are 200,000 refugees In 
Malaysia. Many are young people 
who have grown up with the war 
and who will not compromise. If 
the problem is not solved politi- 
cally, the MNLF will have no short- 
age of recruits.' 

Anton La Guardia Is a free- 
lance writer baaed in Manila. 


By Hartwlg Nathe 

MOSCOW (dpa)— The Soviet Un- 
o,.,. 8 ?" 1 ® 10 be undergoing Its 
vain Viet , nam syndrome,” with 
era n soldiers returning from Af- 
y stan to find life diffl- 

isr ,n.°r.o hem jn a way simi- 
sinh- us arm y 8oldlers return- 
9 borne in the seventies. 

0 £ er ,he terr ible experience of 
, 9rues0me and pointless 
22?* a far-off land, some 
otfS'K 8 are aakin g when they 
ft ac k hom ® what is the point of 

Tto signs are not abudant, but 

* i£ 0re ' Recen,| y* 0X " 

fcJJL Komsomllskaya Pravda" 
(Communist Youth 
criminal , publi8hed a letter from a 
H? f investigation official In the 
m Industrial city of Tolyatti. 

i*?** the problems of a 
viiohjS youn 9 Afghanistan vets 

■®£l2i£ me h ? me only t0 ,eBl 

tong liSr who had bB0un 

WfliVft M Jt 0 t° Wn rU|0S jrr0 ' 

therq- w_°,! whether this brought 
rl ,n t° conflict with the law. 

ao,diBrs despised 
rarj B T a i°7 } B of tbeir contempo- 
xcmtjh'p 0 f", tQ 9ether at night to 
Paramilitary training, and 


Vietnam syndrome hits Moscow’s 
homecoming Afghanistan vets 


now were threatening to mete out 
their own justice. 

"Once I got back home I 
couldn’t believe my eyes/ one 
young vet wrote, after the horrors 
of war, hunger and suffering he 
simply could not understand now 
the friends he used to have were 
now interested only in the good 
life, getting their hands on the lat- 
est pair of American jeans or tne 
latest record. 

"For what did my comrade die in 
Afghanistan?" he asked In his let- 
ter. "For these over-fed, specula- 
tive graspers who let themselves 
be content with anything? ' 

What prompted the crime inves- 
tigator to write was a threat by the 
young vets to take the law into 
their own hands and punish a cri- 
minal suspect themselves if tn® 
police didn't. Told by the offlcia 
that there was not suMM 
evidence to bring the man I to trial, 
one member of the group had said 
simply: "Then we'll settle it oursel- 
ves." 


The official said the young men 
found it pointless to have risked 
their lives in Afghanistan for a 
society which had no goals other 
than self-enrichment. Observers 
here believe the story is lar from 
an isolated case. The criminal offi- 
cial, too. turned his story into a 
generalisation by saying that — In 
his city of 500,000 — it was "an 
unexpected social phenomenon ol 
recent times.” 

Apart from young returnees ac- 
tively trying to tackle their prob- 
lems. there are probably a large 
number of Afghanistan vets vege- 
tating at lioma as drug addicts. 
Reports reaching the West via So- 
viet defectors speak ol 
widespread drug abuse 
among the fighting men of 
Afghanistan. And getting hold of 
narcotics Is usually no big problem 
in the Soviel Union. For ordinary 
Soveits fed on reports of battle 
success from Afghanistan, such 
social consequences of the war 
are as good as unknown. Usually 


the young soldiers are demobbed 
with a pledge to maintain silence 
about their active service. 

Only slowly are Soviets in gen- 
eral becoming aware that, fust like 
after Ihe Second World War, there 
are again in their midst young vet- 
erans. invalids, who are suffering 
psychologically. 

The media have been reporting 
little about the negative aspects. 
Where there are social problems, 
the official party newspaper 
"Pravda" has recommended little 
more than heroism. 

Reporting last week on a retur- 
nee about to undergo his third op- 
eration, It wrote: "It ts difficult to 
imagine what three or four months 
in a plaster cast can mean for a 
person of lively disposition 

"But he Is a soldier and does 
not give in. And win he will — his 
friends are convinced oi It." 
Another Afghanistan veteran is 
quoted in the "Pravda" report as 


saying: "Help me get back to Af- 
ghanistan." 

The newspaper’s attempt to ap- 
peal to the heroic spirit of the 
Soviet people in the manner so 
successful in Ihe Second World 
War is an indication (or Western 
observers here that the Moscow 
leadership Is well aware of the Af- 
ghanistan wars social 
consequences. Bui the 
repeatedly-evoked heroic spirit of 
Soviet fighters Is often not backed 
up at home. On the contrary, so- 
ciety frequently reacts with le- 
thargy and indifference to the 
plight of the vets. 

“Komsomolskayn Pravda”, for 
instance, described the vain at- 
tempts of a young vet called Sa- 
slia, confined to a wheel chair, to 
get a ramp lo help him wheel 
around more easily. He was 
repeatedly fobbed off by the au- 
Ihorllias — only once thure was a 
public protest did he get what he 
wanled. Here. Sasha can be re- 
garded as lucky that his case got 
Into the public eye. 

Many of his comrades are 
forced to come to terms with their 
fate alone — and not a lew will 
probably fail. 
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By Dr Nabil El-Sharif 

THE LATEST split in I'iratTn lurq- 
esl right winq politii.nl party H.srul 
could b'? intoiprntfii .is ;i Mtjn.il 
Hinl a now w.ivo of r.iia'.m nnij r.i- 
dicnliGiD is l.ikmq v.li.ipr now in Li- 
rncl. fin- Arabs hutli m I ho Oc- 
cupied Wotit Bank and (inzn . md 
efsowhoro »irr nr»l inininiKj ir«»rn 
the likely coii-.oiiuonc.-s of this 
now .md daiigorons irr-ud in lsrn».li 
society 

But ttv viuustion. of oouiso. it— 
mam:. Are Iho Aiatr. pruparorl to 
act in roypoiosi* t" .my Kmji;. >j\ 
art* thoy tjoinq to tonlimii- scdtinii 
around and w.ntui'j fru whak'vor 
the fiMuio Ji«ikK ft» thorn? Out. m 
on for tr> ho .itjli- fr» r.umo to iirips 
with the grave rm|<lir .iliorir. ol th«- 
uprise of lacfic. ilrjin m lsi.fl. wn 
have to uridorst.'iiid lli^t Hu> full 
ran go of tho incidents l fiat iriy- 
gorod the latest ulu a -radical split 
in Herul. the most aggressive of 
Israel a politic. il parties 

Tho tmvilMos within the ranks of 
Uon.il did not actually si. lit on I t 
March. 1*)flG wfien the camp nf 
P-'ivnl Levy and Ariel Sharon i.liall- 
onrji;d tfn:> Iq.Klnishiji nl ! il i.trnir at 
tile 1 1 . if tv dole! ja lion Sli.niin .md 
tho old.'iuaid ««l I.iiioju-.im nr Ash- 
kun.i/i Jew*, .ue ■.imply gclliiiij a 
l.iatf ol Hu* |nii>,(.im they have been 
browing since the foundation uf 
this r.n.iiil party shortly atler tho 
OCCutMlion of f’nkishntL! »o UkiK 

Mcn.iOiviir Begin, thi? ca - porno 
minister -»f Israel :;t.irtr-d this party 
by bringing together some of the 
fOiKKrs uf v.inog-j Zionist terrorist 
groups He was also quite keen on 
reciiiitni'i to the. parly the dir.on- 


The Herut split... 

The upsurge of radicalism in Israel 
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Levy Archrival 

chantod Jews of Castrm descent 
(Sup hard m ). who harboured foot- 
ings of antagonism and hatred to 
.ill Arabs Out lluj leadership ol the 
party remained with firnnjic.'in 
Jews llu<.<i jglimil (he long and r]n- 
tmiMling intimnii i- of Bogin who 
was Kin l essful m t. iking llii.*- ji.irty 
I" ll.llnwi.if piililie*. llirougli !h.. J |. 

kud cri.ifitiMii whir h tan the i .wn- 
tiy from 1{}/V until Iho invasion of 
I el mik, n in |gy*» 

Shamir was <|iimUm| as saying 
lh.it tho tjeti.iviuiir of Levy, Sharon 
and their supporters at Iho lotosl 
dulcii dion v/n:» uncivil) „’■.•<], «nuJ he 
accused them r»l Ihmixj cowardly 
■ mil "unruly thugs' Sharon ami 
Levy responded by saying tfi.it 
Sti/irmr was not til to hr n party 






Sharon and Shamir: Head to head 
leader bill the chairman of Disney 
Land and they added that the 
whole scene looked like n circus. 

But tin! most serious ol cjues- 
timis was nut even raised by any 
member of Moiul. bill wns rather 
lefl uf) In momhopi ol the rival 
L.thniir Party to ask. Iho queslion 
lhai many fioiilinanr, within the 
' it\|- ol Hie Peres l.nboiir Party 
jis»\ was .sunplo. though revo.il- 
ing it Shamir l annot successfully 
lead a delegation ol J.000 mom- 
bers. how is he going to lead Ihe 
whole nation when tho time cornea 
fur Peres to step down and hand 
over hit* powers to Shamir under 
Hie I arms of the rotation agree- 
ment between them? 

Judging from the pross nn- 


collislon 

nouncements of Peres, Shamir, 
Sharon and other power mongers 
in Israel, there seems to be a una- 
nimous agreement that the rota- 
tion deal must proceed as planned 
between Shamir and Peres. It Is 
true that Levy and Sharon dislike 
Shamir and would not want to 
have any association with him, but 
it is nlso true that their hatred for 
Poies and his policies would prob- 
ably prompt them to tolerate Sha- 
mir, and do what ever they can to 
facilitate his assumption to power. 

Shamir and Levy would try to 
bury their differences with Shamir 
for a while tor two reasons: First, 
if any of them succeeds in remov- 
ing Shamir from the chairmanship 
of Herul, that would not mean that 


Peres would also follow suit «Th 
step down In favour of ths S 
new star The rotation a Bre <2 
between Peres and Shaml, S' 
sonal and has nolhing to sjg.' 

“ Sh,P ' heir res «'* 

, l no ^w words, It is in the inter- 
est of both Sharon and Lew "to 
keep Shamir at the helm ol tho 
party for two years at least, which 
is the duration of the rotation 
agreement. 

The second reason why Sharon 
and Levy would try to bury their 
differences has to do with the real 
goal that these two men are tryma 
to achieve. Many analysts hav” 
concluded that the aftershocks of 
the latest Herut split will not he 
felt until after the end of Shamir s 
term. The goal that both Levy and 
Sharon will try to attain at that 
time Is to take the chairmanship ol 
Herut over from Shamir, Thai ex- 
plains the speed under which both 
Sharon and Levy operated to hide 
their dissatisfaction with Shamir 
and to make it appear that busi- 
ness is going on as usual with the 
ranks of Herut. 

But, if the aftershocks of the 
Herut split are going to be foil only 
after two years within Israel it is 
assumed that the Arabs in tho Oc- 
cupied Areas are going to feel 
the pressure from the new tulnt 
wave of extremism much sooner. 

Shamir, quite logically, will try to 
outwit his rivals within Herut by 
following even more radical steps 
He would also have advantage of 
being able to execute his racist 
tendencies during his term in of- 
fice to prove to his constituency in 
Herut that he is the only fit leader 
of the party, and that he is the 
arch-radical of all radicals! 


Britain boosts military presence in Central America 


By Dennis R. Chaplin 

LONDON — Britain, with an eye to 
the Falk lands/ Malvinas as a 
strategic gateway to Antarctic 
mineral wealth and encouraged 
eagerly by the United States, is 
paying new attention to the Ameri- 
cans. 

The immediate focus is Central 
America, where Ihe United States 
currently Is carrying out military 
exercises with assistance from 
British forces based rn Belize 

The Two Western allies feel 
they can promote each other's 
interests in an area that obsesses 
the Americans and Is seen by Bri- 
tain as increasingly important. 


The tensions m Central Amenta 
make it inipoMtive that the United 
Stales tackle ‘tho problems in our 
own hemisphere/ according to .i 
recent statement from the US 
Army Command and General Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth. 
Texas. 

Thus an exercise involving 
•t. 600 American troops on a rotat- 
ing basis. General ferenoo Sierra 
86. began soon after New Year in 
Honduras. Pentagon sources said 
the British rapid deployment force 
at Belize was involved in “liaison 
work." 

In exchange, the United States 
is expected to put pressure in 
Guatemala to ease border ten- 
sions with Belize, formerly British 


■ I FRENCH 

CULTURAL 

CENTRE 

TEL. 637009,656449 

Registration is now open at 
the French Cultural Centre for 
_ the following courses: 

|| — French Language Course (all 
Il levels) for adults and children 

— Preparation courses for the exams 
W. at Sorbonne University (Paris) 
sH — Arabic Language courses for 
HH Foreigners 

— Handicraft Courses (fiower mak- 
ing, silk painting, ceramics) 

— Computer courses 
m — Exercise classes for ladies 
m — Theatre Workshop 
M — -Music Courses (piano, flute...) 

registration will last on Sunday 6th April 
a™ the courses will start on Tuesday 8th April 
T&y 1986. For more information please contact the 
XiLjibrary of the Centru. telephone 636.445. 
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Honduras which became indepen- 
dent in 198 \. 

The new exercise, expected lo 
•nst 9i< months, follows on the 
heels of Ihe Cabanas 85 war 
games which ended only in 
December. Military sources say 
British engineers from Ihe Belize 
base are liaising with US Army 
National Guard engineers to build 
new roads for troop traffic to the 
Nicaraguan border. 

This involvement Indicates the 
on-site value the Pentagon atta- 
ches lo the t. 600-strong British 
Forces Belize (BFB) as what Bri- 
tish analyst Pat Hayward calls an 
"on-call force for contingency de- 
ployment In Central America over 
and beyond the overt commitment 
lo Belize." 

The two allies perceive mutual 
value »n each other's Latin Ameri- 
can presence. 

While the United States quietly 
aided the British action in the Fal- 
klands /Malvinas In 1982 and con- 
tinues to monitor Argentine 
.movements, the UK is regarded by 
Washington as a valuable source 
of moral and military support In ils 
backyard. 

Ascension Island, which em- 
erged as an important military 
9t aging post in 1982. has been in- 
corporated into the US network of 
rapid deployment force and elec- 
tronic Intelligence activity. The 
surrounding area has nlso been a 


major US ICBM testing zone. 

British Forces Belize, which has 
naval and air force units, is seen 
by US defence observer Douglas 
W. Nelms as “a mini-rapid de- 
ployment force" In Central Am- 
erica. 


With Honduras a hotbed of 
US-sponsored and equipped 
anti-Sandinista and anti-Cuba ac- 
tivity, neighbouring Belize can 
keep an eye on military events 
across the Gulf of Honduras and 
on Cuba to the north. 


Apart from providing additional 
facilities for the United States in 
British-controlled Cayman Islands 
(less than 200 miles — 320 km — 
from the Soviet naval bases in 
Cuba at Clenfuegoa and Manza- 
nillo), Anguilla, St Kitts, Nevis and 
Montserrat, London offers its BFB 
garrison as an excuse for legiti- 
mate allied military visits by US 
forces policing the wider area. 

In a recent assessment of the 
Guatemalan army, Canadian Milit- 
ary College research co-ordlnator 
□r H.P. Klepak concluded that 
counter-insurgency, lack of funds, 
instability, military morale fai- 
lures and calculated US/ Israeli 
guidance precludes Guatemala 
from presenting a major threat to 
Belize, certainly as long as the 
BFB remain. 

His view that a British garrison 
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based in Belize will stay "for some 
time" 19 applauded by the United 
States. Linked with US task force 
commands In Florida, Panama. 
Puerto Rico and Honduras, BFB 
can pack a punch totally out ol 
proportion to Its size, thanks to 
equipment like the Falklands- 
tested Harriers and Rapier missile 
systems, backed by a helicopter 
force and naval visits. 

A 1985 report by Armed Forces 
Journal underlined the extent to 
which Britain controls defence in 
this part of the Americas. As well 
as providing the key manpower 
and equipment lo prop up Belize s 
weak 900-man army and obsolete 
aircraft, Britain provides the com- 
mander of the armed forces, as 
well as a number of key opera- 
tional and command appoint- 
ments, the Journal said. 

The BFB is not a costly burden 
on London. Like Afghanistan for 
the Soviets, the Belize commit- 
ment la outweighed by supe 
training facilities offered In J* 
and In Jungle conditions W® , 
not available in Europe because 
urbanisation and safsty laws 

British Aerospace tests wea- 
pons in Belize, a9 do 
firms. On the list Is the Copp 
head cannon-launched flJJJ 
projectile, Shorts' Javelin uSna 
the’ Hughes angle rate 
system and the joint US-Br 
Harrier programme. 

RAF and Rapier crews enjoy jjjj 
unrestricted freedom to tes* 
missiles, and Nelms observed 
with BFB a "continuing sourca 
training not available In 
there is no question the be > ■ 
outweigh the costs." 

This is no doubt why neilf !j r '!l5 
British nor Americans are w J 
hurry to make the Belize Defw*- 
Force self-sufficient. 

Dr Dennis Chaplin, wfio js 0 *; 
tached to the University of 
Anglia, is a specialist writ® 
international defence Issue 




By Hada Shamma 

Special to The Star 

tuirTY-FIVE kilometres South-' 
Jsl ol Madaba on Jabal Banl 
H^rnlda lies the village of Makawlr 
!L residents are Jordanian be- 
Lswho used to camp there in 
“Sera and have now built and 
settled there. 

in this village, rug weaving Is a 
tradition that has been handed 
Ln from women of one genera- 
S, to Ihe next. Using wool from 
then own sheep, the women of the_ 
il villages on this mounlain 9pin, 
** set up looms, and weave the 
nijs manually. Their handiwork Is 
sJjarb In quality and keeps alive a 
Jordanian tradition. 

H\ the work is done outdoors, or 
sometimes In tents, by the hard- 
wiring hands of the women In 
m village. Since their homes can- 
r.jl accommodate the length of 
ir,e loom, Ihey are forced to set it 
L p outside. The surrounding hills, 
.ifth provide a harmonious sat- 
ing for the rug weavers, Induce a 
-onse of the natural In an on- 
i.cker. In addition to the pleasing 
iimosphere, Ihe way the women 
■talk on the ground with brute 
strength to produce sturdy, dur- 
dtfe and elegant rugs is Indeed 
optivaling. 

The average length of time to 
Auve a rug is three days. The 
procedure usually Involves four 
-vomen. Beforehand, a woman 
spins the wool into thick strands, 
it is then wound onto a hand held 
spindle. Once the wool Is made 
■r.to strands, the dyer takes it to 
be dyed into various hues of blue, 
jwple, orange, red, green and ma- 
iwn. Since most of the purchas- 
ers of these rug are foreigners, 
Ihe rugh weavers are now produc- 
•>'•2 now coloured rugs to suit the 
nste of the buyers. 

These new colours are not to 
the weavers' liking. Their taste 
hs shitted from the dark tradl- 
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The Fashionable tradition 
of rug-weaving 


tional reds, blues and greens to in- 
clude brighter almost neon col- 
ours. The dye. purchased in Ma- 
daba, can either be of a plant ex- 
tract or of chemical composition. 

While rolls of multi-coloured 
wool lie on pieces of burlap, the 
loom setter begins her work. Uti- 
lizing the materials at hand, com- 


prising two empty Nido cans and 
two metal studs, the loom solter 
literally lays the foundation. The 
two metal studs are placed two 
feet apart and a large and small 
sticks are secured behind them 

The cans, or cinder blocks, are 
placed at a distance of 10-15 feet, 
depending on the desired length of 


the rug. The other two sticks are 
secured atop them 

The rolls of wool are then unt- 
wined with each step another wo- 
man takes, as she paces back and 
forth between the two formations 
and wraps them around the sticks. 
The process of stringing 200 
threads between the two ends of 


Crafts Centre preserves heritage 


By Mark Thomson 

Special to The Star 

!«EAL-AYDI Crafts Centre, Sec- 
1 w u e, Amman, was es- 
jJffjed under the patronage of 
w Majesty Queen Noor in 1977 
i !fP Preserve Jordan's cultural 
KS rom tha revages of time. 
When Al-Aydi ("The Hands," 
i lc L^ as helped Jordan's tra- 
^ nal handicrafts from extinc- 

laKrt'ii? ,0 Abla Kawar - co-ma- 
the Centre, Al-Aydl ser- 
tnree purposes: First, to pro- 
^ir-ket for talented craft- 

lo dJ5iI° 8611 thelr work i second, 
de ?. up P° rt and financial 

•ftiS a . ,ta P a °P |e ln ,im ®3 Of 

• Wra, to encourage moderni- 


zation of craft designs, but alwayB 
with a traditional touch. 

The centre was the brainchild of 
the Jordan Craft Council — a 
branch of the World Craft Council, 
an organization dedicated to en- 
couraging talented craftspeople 
worldwide. The JCC dedicated it- 
self to the purpose of providing a 
craft clearinghouse as the centre 
has become. 

Some of the crafts are brought 
over from Palestine, and all are 
produced in either Palestine or 
Jordan. 

When one visits the centre, he 
is impressed not only by the qual- 
ity of the crafts offered, but by the 
sheer variety of them. 



J J t® sculptures displayed at Layla Haddad's exhibition. 

From The Provence, the exhibit will be held In her 
" n 4 *f1 April, daily from 10:00-1 pm and 4-7. 


There are cast-stone statuetles 
of ashtrays, turtles, small buildings 
from Petra and space shuttles 
These are nicely detailed and can 
be used as decorative objects, or 
be painted. 

There are. also large boll 9 of 
cloth in traditional patterns, which 
may be bought In quantity and 
made Into any pelce of clothing 
desired. There are also some 
hand' made long embroideus 
dresses made out of the same 
material. 

Pieces of art carved from olive- 
wood, ranging from relatively inex- 
pensive fork-and-knife set to a 
large representation of the Dome 
of the Rock, are displayed beauti- 
fully. 

Also some pieces of wood carv- 
ings are painted to resemble a Be- 
douin and his wife. These are 
among the most popular items at 
the centre. 

Antique pieces such as Swords, 
daggers, guns and traditional 
headdresses adorned with old 
coins are some of the most pro- 
minent objects at the centre. 

However, the best-selling crafts 
Include embroideries, old weav- 
ings, and Hebron glass. 

According lo Kawar. Ihe centre 
Is indeed growing. "More people 
are becoming interested In the tra- 
ditional crafts, and more are pro- 
ducing them on their own," she 
said. As a result, sales have been 
Increasing steadily. 

To gain solid financial backing, 
the to original members of the 
JCC formed a corporation and 
sold JD 30,000 worth of slock, 
mainly to the Jordanian govern- 
ment. AUA, the Royal Jordanian 
Airline, Ihe JETT bus company, 
and the Housing Bank. This stock 
sale provided a much larger pool 


of money than the centre could 
have sold alone. 

Since the opening of the centre, 
much diligent work has been per- 
formed toward the centre's goal of 
supporting Jordanian and Pales- 
tinian craftsmen. The public has 
responded favourably towards the 
centre and its goals, said Kawar. 
Although expenses have barely 
been covered since the opening, 
Kawar expects the centre to show 
a profit within the next few years. 

As to goals for the future, Ka- 
war says. "We hope to encourage 
members of the younger genera- 
tion to become craftspeople. We 
would also like to encourage any 
craftsperson to use the facilities 
of the centre." 

Craftspeople who use the cen- 
tre are encouraged to work in their 
own environment — be it a backy- 
ard. a studio, or a street corner — 


heritage 


the loom takes about three hours. 

Once the loom Is set up, the 
weaver positions herself at the 
head of It and begins to thread 
wool between the veins of the 
loom, one by one until the body of 
the rug is formed. Either the wool 
is strung through by hand or it is 
wrapped on a stick and the stick Is 
pulled through the rows of the 
loom. Each time a strand of wool 
is strung through, the weaver 
beats the thread In place with a 
flat piece of wood, varnished to a 
gloss by its Incessant handling. If 
the wool is strung through the 
loom by hand, the weaver wraps 
the excess strand around her foot 
white she beats the thread into 
place. 

The women undergo extreme 
exertion as they lug the threads 
into place to form the rug. They 
experience strain in their hands, 
arms, shoulders and backs as 
they ply diligently, thread by 
thread, to fashion the rug. The 
filial step utilises a sleel tool with 
a hooked Grid which is run through 
ffie threads lo keep the strands of 
the loom separated. 

The designs of the rugs range 
from stripes, to Indders and dots, 
Ihe latter being the hardest to cre- 
ate. They differ from tho Mndaba 
rugs, a trade which is dominated 
by mon who make them in shops 
on ready-made looms. 

The rugs that were once only 
made for Ihe women's homes, are 
now being developed into a cott- 
age industry by Save The Children 
in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Development 
and UNICEF. The rugs are sold by 
weight, averaging about 1 1 dinars 
a kilo. They will be on display April 
4 and S (see as below). 

The true character ot rug weav- 
ing flourishes in the hills of Bani 
Hamida and Ihe village of Maka- 
wir. where with sticks and stones. 
a traditional handicraft still deco- 
rates the Jordanian culture. 


and bring their crofts into the cen- 
tre to sell. They are encouraged lo 
expand and try new things, most 
notably by the centre's policy of 
ordering certain special Items from 
the craftspeople. Any artist can 
sell liis work at the centre, it it is 
up lo the centre s standard. 

"Sometimes you will see a piece 
of embroidery, and il will look 
beautiful, perfectly stitched," says 
Kawar. "Then you will look at the 
back and it will not be up to the 
standard of Ihe front — be 
shoddy stitched or badly coloured. 
We want all our crafts to be of a 
high-quality as possible. There- 
fore, we try to encourage our 
craftsmen to produce the very 
best quality crafts." 

Due to Ihe notion of starting a 
crafts centre (Al-Aydi), Jordanian 
and Palestinian craftsmen are now 
more encouraged to help preserve 
their traditlonaf heritage. There- 
fore. Al-Aydi crafts centre des- 
erves an acclaim for its success in 
introducing Jordanian and Pales- 
tinian's vast cultural inheritance. 


Save The Children Rug Exhibition 


3 April'. 




The public is invited to an exhibition of ruga woven by 
the Bedouin Women of Jabai Bani Hamida, at Qasr Mam- 
douh Bisharat at Urn al-Kundum on Friday & Saturday 
April 4-5 from 10:00 am lo 6:00 pm Jordan summer lime. 

(Take Airport Highway from 7»h Circle. After 15 kms turn 
right at Yadoudeh/Arab Horae Club and take 1st left.) Or- 
ders for rugs can be made at exhibition. 
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ARABIA IS not ail sand ... that’s the message the Gulf states 
want to get across fn tholr efforts to persundo locals to stay at 
homo and foreigners to come from abroad. 


DUDAI ■ — Thu Arab Gulf states, 
more renowned for the outward 
flow of rusitlenls during a summer 
season of 100 degree lonipm- 
.■itureii. are Inimchiiui determined 
oMoits to prom*»t«> taum.m at 
hum< •. 

rtie aim is I'.vo-pmnqi'J. To 
bring foreign visitor:, lo the >v.ia:.tal 
cind resort cities of Arabia and to 
persuade local people that native 
pleasures can rival those of Eu- 
rope and the Far East. 

The hottest months mu May to 
August, when then: is a marked 
exodus df t mill itxpntrinlt". and 
naliuiial‘.i Of the i'bO.OOU people 
who liVO in Oalar, no.nly 'tf.UUU 
went abroad Iasi year in the 
mortal of June ;ilnm» 

Tlio oil boom of tho liJCOs and 
I07(if, brought tioth loisuro time 
and prosperity to thu Gull, allow- 
ing rmlionals to holiday abroad in 
exotv. locations. 

Last year 100.000 Arabs nc- 
counted for 12 per cent of the to- 
tal tourist traffic to India, many of 
them from the Gull, according to 
the Indian Tourist Office in Kuwait. 

Cyprus receives thousands of 
visitors Irom the region, and many 
GuJf nationals have holiday homes 
on the Mediterranean island. 

Europe and the Far Ea3t are 
other favourite destinations. 

Workers with lower salanes or 
shorter holidays who stay in tho 
Gulf gravitate towards the more 
liberal stales ot Bahrain and Dubai 
which, for instance, regulate less 
strictly the availability of alcohol 
for expatriates Alcohol is banned 
completely »n Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. 

But now even Saudi Arabia, for 
centuries the focus of Islamic pil- 
grimage, is wooing the tourist. The 
government has decided to deve- 


lop a number of liny islands in tho 
Red Se.i. such as Oilman Island, 

■ V-j mili-a (55 km) from Ounfund.ih. 
•is holiday resorts. 

In addition, th<> Municipal and 
Rural Affairs MiruMry lias spn*nl 

■ iiuro th. it i 500 million nyals l$t:)5 
million) ir» Iho pay I throe yo.irs on 
sprucing up Jeddah. Riyadh. M;ik- 
kiili. Dam man. Madmah, Dhar.in, 
Yanbu. Tail. Tabuk. Gaism. H,ul. 
Abba. Bah.i. Khnmis Mushayt and 
Diljur.iishi. 

ThoEnnr of tho mountain oily of 
Tail. Salim nl-Snli'm. announced 
I 'li»S f‘»r a 5.4 million suunro lout 
1000.000 sq.m) iNiti'rtainnient 
I'onipkfX to tit* Complntocl at laif 
by I hi:, mu mi ioi 

Mo said tfuudic vmri: exposed to 
daiigt'is when hulidaymti abroad, 
roforj imj to alcohol and' nightclub 
onler tainnnvit. 

At ttie other edge of tho Arabian 
peninsula. Bahrain is planning to 
turn the island into tho regional 
tourist centre. 

‘'Regional tourism is hum nnd is 
going to stay." said Bahrain's Min- 
ister of Information nnd Tourism. 
Ta rig Abdurahman nl-Moayyed. 

Tho minister likes to think of 
Bahrain as a cosmopolitan state 
— a trade centre with a rich cultu- 
ral heritage and modem facilities. 
"We want lo use tourism to 
cement relations with other Gulf 
states and boost our national in- 
come." he said. Bahrain expects 
the forthcoming opening of the 
multi-bill i on dollar causeway lo 
Saudi Arabia to boost visits Irom 
the 11 million population of the 
area's wealthiest and biggest st- 
ate. 

Public beaches are being deve- 
loped and landscaped in Bahrain. 
Already, says general manager 
Khalil Salam, Bahrain airport wel- 



Spectacular land and seascape at Fujairah, United Arab Emirates 


comes 3 million travellers — more 
than eight times tho island's popu- 
lation. 

While countries such as Tunisia, 
Egypt and Turkey step up their 
campaign for Gull tourists, the Un- 
ited Arab Emirates, made up of 
seven separate sheikhdoms, is 
also seeking visitors from outside. 

Tmy Sharjah, which pioneered 
the tourism drive nearly seven 
years ago, partly because it 
needed more revenue than its ri- 
cher neighbours Dubai and Abu 
Dhabi, reports a brisk winter trade, 
with tourists checking in from 
West Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria. 

The official Dubai National Air 
Travel Agency has launched an 
"Arabian Adventures" campaign to 
bolster participation in trade fairs. 
On olfet are combined desert sa- 
faris and city tours. DNATA's mar- 
keting services and tours man- 
ager, Bob Milne Home, said Dubai 
received about 2,500 tourists in 
1984, many combining business 
with pleasure. 


The northern emirate of Ras 
al-Khaimah recently entertained 
Iravel agents from France. West 
Germany. Austria and the United 
States. Attractions there include a 
sports complex, a lake for water 
sports and visits to archaeological 
sites. The Sultanate of Oman, al- 
though among the most security- 
conscious of the Gulf states, is 
building small restaurants off the 
jebel (hill) of Dhofar to promote 
tourism in the southern region. 

The Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, Colonel Salim bin Abdulla 
aj Ghazali, said Salalah, a green, 
hill -surrounded coastal oasis near 
the border with South Yemen, had 
emerged as a major attraction for 
tourists. 

Perhaps the most ambitious of 
tourist projects is the beautiful re- 
sort city promised near Taif. Just 
four miles (7 km) from the centre 
of Taif, it will offer skating, public 
gardens, swimming pools, chil- 
dren's parks, restaurants, motels, 
markets selling clothes, furniture 
and food, special exhibitions and 


vast car parking facilities. 

A 200 million riyal ($55 million) 
coastal sports centre already has 
been completed, with indoor so- 
diums for basketball, volleyball 
table-tennis, lawn tennis, bowling 
billiards, squash, boxing ;md wres- 
tling. plus 50-cabin swimming to- 
cilitles for families and boating 

Promoters point out thnt Arabia 
is not ail sand. Fishing in the Gut' 
is magnificent. There are moun- 
tains in Fujairah and Ktior Fakkan 
and the inland city of Al Ain is 
steeped in history. Kuwait has fine 
beaches, but its proximity to Iraq 
and Iraq's was against Iran has 
led it to put security considera- 
tions first. All Gulf states keep a 
careful check on the number ana 
"quality" of tourists, laying em- 
phasis on protecting Islamic sensi- 
bilities and way of life. 

Attitudes to alcohol vary from 
country to country, as do visa re- 
quirements which are generally 
strict, though sometimes eased 
for tourists. 
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By Latlfa All 

Compass News Features 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates — 
The Sharjah police officer shrug- 
ged in resigned exasperation after 
a veiled Arab mother had appealed 
to him for more than an hour. 
"First she cornea to me and asks 
that her son be put in jail to keep 
him away from drugs,* he said. 
"Then she comes to beg us to set 
him free again." 

The drug habit, scourge of mod- 
ern Western society, has come to 
the Gulf. too. Sharjah, along with 
the other six states that make up 
the United Arab Emirates, is faced 
with growing addiction among its 
young people as well as increased 
use of the Gulf region as a singing 
post between Aslan suppliers ‘and 
European consumers. Experts be- 
tfeve the region is falling victim lo 
a new tendency in the drug trade 
to "dump" suppliers in producer 
and transit countries. 

(n January, the United States, 
concerned about tho Middle 
East's position as a drug cross- 
roads, gave Egypt five vehicles 
with Baphisticaled communica- 
tions for. narcotics agents fighting 
dealers. Egypt's problems nro 
shared by the six Gulf Co- 
operation Council states of Bah- 
rain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, and the UAE l grouping Abu 
Dhabi, Dubai. Sharjah. Fujairah, Aj- 
man, Unrni ul-Qalwaln and Ras al- 
Khalmah). 


...While battling drug menace 


Thousands of miles of deserted 
and unpatrolled coastline in a re- 
gion where fishing and seafaring 
arc a way of life provide unlimited 
opportunities for smugglers. Du- 
bai. Abu Dhabi and Sharjah are 
particularly vulnerable. 

The authorities are fighting back 
with drug education programmes, 
tighter port security and exempl- 
ary penalties for convicted smug- 
glers, intra-regjonnl co-operative 
measures are planned Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait are already signa- 
tories to 1961 nnd 1971 inter- 
national agreements on drug con- 
trol, and the other four GCC coun- 
tries are expected to join them af. 
ter □ ministerial meeting later this 
year. 

At a mooting of GCC security 
officers in Doha. Qalnr. fast 
month. Co|. Abdullah Salem al- 
Sulaitecn, director of Qatar's Cri- 
minal Investigation Department, 
snld drugs were smuggled into tha 
Quit mainly from India and Pakis- 
tan. with some from Lebanon, 
Thailand and the Philippines. Ho 
said heroin and cocaine had 
spread "alarmingly" .in recent 
years. 

A team of US Customs otticlala 
visited Qatar recently to train local 
officers in drug detection techniq- 
ues. They spent two weeks de- 


monstrating how to identify illegal 
drugs and narcotics by advanced 
search, examination and inspec- 
tion techniques, 

Some experts altribute the em- 
ergence of local drug addiction to 
the rapid industrialisation and 
modernisation of the Gulf states 
during the oil boom years of the 
1960s and 1970s. 

A study by Dr Mohammed 
Huweidi of the UAE University in 
the inland city of At Ain detected a 
feeling of alienation from society 
which was pushing the country’s 
young people toward drugs. Rapid 
changes fuelled by the oil boom 
had their worst impact on young 
people between 15 and 25. 
Huweidi said. Unable to accept the 
values of their parents, they 
tamed to drugs forescape and 
constituted "the most psychopa- 
thic and dangerous group." 

In Sharjah, which had a popula- 
tion of 169.000 in 1980, there 
were five drug overdose deaths in 
1985, all of them UAE nafionais, 
accordirig to police chief Major 
Mohamed Khalifa Al Mulla. He eald 
that of. 264 registered addicts, 
only eight were reporting for treat- 
ment, buf he believed the number 
of addicts was much higher than 
ihe official figures showed. "Drug 
addiction could reach alarming 
proportions If effective measures 


are not taken on an all-UAE ba- 
sis," Khalifa warned, but he hopes 
a drug education programme on 
which Sharjah police are working 
with the education ministry will 
bear fruit. 

"Drug addiction is against Isla- 
mic and Arab values and Is not In 
line with our tradition," Khalifa told 
a news conference in January. 
"This (problem) Is largely the re- 
sult of alien forces." He said the 
authorities had to keep a strict 
check on all possible points of en- 
try and exit, citing the seizure by 
Sharjah police last year of 971 ki- 
los of hashish, one kilo of qat and 
three kilos of opium, a significant 
increase over the previous year. 

Heroin tops the list of illegal 
drugs used In the UAE. followed 
by hashish, cocaine, opium and 
morphine, while pharmaceutical 
tablets are reported to be popular 
with adolescents. When drugs are 
not available, there Is evidence 
that young people turn to every- 
day substances, such as sniffing 
glue. Hamad Hospital in Doha last 
admitted people poisoned by 
drinking aftershave for Its alcoho- 
lic content. 

1 An optimistic : figure was rel- 
eased In Bahrain, which reported 
n "1985 the number of drug 
addicts admitted to the psychiatric 
hospital there fell by almost 50 per 


cent to 112. Ho9pifal chairman D< 
AN Matter said an education cam- 
paign was proving successful.^ a 
government survey last year, tu 
per cent of addicts Interview 
said new anti-drug legislation, in- 
cluding the death penalty, had r£ " 
duced abuse. 

The committee which product 
the survey, headed by Socia - 
fairs Director Jameel Al J>s ■ 
called for improved trealwoni i. ■ 
cifities, greater emphasis on • 
cation and tighter drug cunt »■ 
including stricter security at en ) 
points. 

Not all smugglers are outsider* 
Kuwait recently uncovered a 
ticking ring in which, accord' 9 
an interior ministry spokesm 
five low ranking military perso 
were involved. 

in January, an American wJJ 
was arrested while trying i w * # 
bute heroin and hashish Irom 
hotel room in Fujairah whjra ^ 
ship was berthed. Author^ 
the region also are concerned' 
drugs may be channellsd hro ^ 
Asian expatriates working 
Gulf. 

Ironically the drive against g 
abuse has been aided by reg ^ 
tensions caused by the an . .. 
war. Heightened national 
is believed to have had a JJJj, , es 
great an effect as jw"*h ^ P 
in discouraging traffickers. 

Latlfa All Is a freelance 
on Arab and Gulf affairs- 
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arts 


Turkish Artist 

manoeuvres with colours 


By Margarette Hall 

Spelcal to The Slar 

! SU YUCEL. a young Turkish artist, 
became known at the age of thir- 
i i*en when she won a national 
; competition lor a painting she had 
I (jone The painting was used on a 
Turkish stamp, and as a result Su 
has drawn much attention to her 
palnling»since. 

Inspiration seems to stem from 
hor blood, since her father is a 
poet and her mother an artist. 

' “Thus, it is not surprising that Su 
became an artist as well. She 
completed her fine arts studies in 
Strasbourg, where she worked 
with lacquer and ceramics as an 
apprentice during summer sess- 
ions. Most of her work is done by 
looking through windows, which Is 
not unusual since Strasburg is re- 
nown for Its beautiful old windows. 

Hor pnintings, exhibited at the 
j Potrn Gallery, last week, are all 
done in oil. Her technique In paint- 
ing is indeed uncommon. She di- 
I'tlcs tiie oil with lots of turpentine, 
,md paints on special thick paper 
which gives the effect of a pastel. 

In addition, Su uses a mixture ot 
acrylic and varnish on canvas to 
obtain a special effect. In one 
punting the buildings are made up 
ot stark, bold and colourful 
strokes in contrast to the skyline 
occupying three-fifths of the 
punting. This is a mixture of toned 
colours in opposition to the bright 
uftinixed colours of each building, 
ind the effect is indeed movement 
and turbulence. 

First, as one approaches this 
Minting, the sky changes into dif- 


ferent hues of violet, while, and 
black — as though a storm were 
brewing up right in front of the 
eyes. Second, the sky-line empha- 
sizes the square architecture of 
the buildings, and Su certainly 
shows an appreciation for the 
geometrical architecture of these 
buildings. 

She gives the impression of 
crowded buildings by either taking 
up three -ttfths of the canvas, or 
two fifths for the sky. Thus the 
artist Is in a phase of continuous 
experiment as seen from her style 
In the two paintings of Urn El Kun- 
dum. She also manoeuvres with 
the shapes of the olive trees and 
their colours; the trees are made 
up of blue, yellow, white, black, 
and green colours (colours one 
would not expect in reality.) The 
two Urn El Kundum paintings 
reveal a distinct change in the 
weather, one painting done before 
a storm and the other after. The 
artist obtains this effect using light 
and then dark colours. 

Su's paintings displayed can be 
grouped in four categories — the 
Amman, Aqaba, Jordan Valley and 
the Palms. Paintings are painted in 
different positions during various 
times of the day , and the dimi- 
nishing in time is achieved by the 
gradual change in colours. As a 
result, a trend of movement ap- 
pears and the palms seem to be 
moving with the wind as the yello- 
wish orange becomes a violet 
mauve. 

As for perspective, the vallies in 
her paintings appear to be painted 
from a high mountain. In order to 


fully appreciate these paintings, 
one must view it from a distance. 
Then, little details such as the 
faint ouline oi the mountains arc 
revealed. 

This work is not as simple as it 
seems. The artist first searches for 
the right time to sketch the land- 
scape, and then paints. This 
process takes from three to four 
days to complete. Therefore it 
took Su three months to paint all 
the Jordanian landscapes dis- 
played at the exhibit. 

Another group of paintings 
consists of seven paintings known 
as the 'Vltraux.' These were done 
during different seasons out of 
Strasbourg's many windows. Su 
has tried to capture the effect of 
the sun and weather In the win- 
dows. One painting, done in acry- 
lic. Is made up of lots of shades of 
brown with large dominant brush 
strokes. Another Is done in oil and 
then varnish using a green colour 
and the same painting method. 

As a result of the various ways 
in which the oils have been used, 
unique effects are projected. The 
acrylic Implies fail, the varnish 
dripping rain and the shocking 
yellow and orange imply summer. 
Therefore, the myriad combina- 
tions of colours and methods for 
the same style give each 'Vitraux' 
Its own worth. 

Last but not least Su will later 
exhibit in Istanbul, where her next 
exhibition will consist of paintings 
of old fashioned clothes floating 
around on canvas like dancing fig- 
ures. 


From the 30’s with hope 


By Sandy Rose 
Special to The Star 
JHEATRE-GOERS of Amman 
nave something to look forward to. 
Starting Monday, 7th April and 
running until the 2 1st. "Annie." a 
Broadway musical, will be brought 
to Amman by the Royal Theatre 
company's production team, under 
tne direction of Vanessa Batrounl. 

The production has enormous 
audience appeal: Much emphasis 
nas been placed upon visual ef- 
octs with vivid ice-cream colours 
used lor some costumes, cut-outs 
O' a rainbow, car and a zeppelin 
spearing throughout the show, 


and special lighting effects all add 
interest to the eyes ot the au- 
dience. 

Further delights in store are the 
appearances of the 25 children, 
the "show -stealers," among the 
cast. 

If the hearts of the audience are 
not stolen by the children, a dog 
will appear to melt the most har- 
dened ones. The play is Indeed 
filled with many incidents and 
plenty of action. 

The period In which the show 
takes place is the 1930s. Desig- 
ner, Sa'ad Batainneh and director 
Vanessa batroum, have devoted 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THEIR MAJESTIES 

KING HUSSEIN AND QUEEN NOOR 


The Royal Theatre Company Presents 
The Hit Musical 


ANNIE 

at the Royaf Cultural Centre Main Auditorium 
Performances: 7-21 April at 7.30 P.M. 

Fridays 5.30 P.M. 

Tickets: Gala Opening 

JD 10 

Adults J.D. 3.500 
Children J.D, 2.500 

Available from the Royal Cultural Centre 
Telephone: 661026-7 


much time and effort to making 
the set and costumes authenti- 
cally reflect the period of the 
1930s. The score (music for a 
theatrical production) also compr- 
ises extracts from that period, 
George Gershwin music and jazz. 

According to Batrouni, the play 
is the culmination ot four months 
of hard work. Starting with Just the 
music, under the direction of Mi- 
chael Berridge of the International 
Baccalaureate School, the play 
gradually moved onto the blocking 
stage and finally, in March, united 
the two elements with full rehear- 
sals in the theatre. The vocal aide 
of the show Is good, says 
Batrouni, since much early 
ground-work was done on voice 
training. Technical assistance was 
provided by the Royal Cultural 
Centre. 

It has also taken four months of 
preparatory exercises to make the 
children in the play more natural 
on stage. Vicky Kayall worked with 
them on improvisation exercises, 
then transferred the children to 
the stage to improvise the se- 
quences of scenes. The children 
are the most natural thing in the 
show, say9 Batrouni. "They are 
just great." With twenty-five of 
them in the cast, they are 
evidently very Important to the 
success of the play. 

One hundred children auditioned 
for parts in the play. The two girls 
cast as Annie are eight-year-old 
Stephanie Galliano and ten- 
year-old Alicia Reynolds . 

The “message " of the play- 
wright^, divided into two halves, is 
given due attention In the play 
the rich half and the poor half. The 
poor half is ever present, reflected 
during Beenes in the rich, by a mir- 
ror. Between the two halves la a 
road with obvious symbolic signifi- 
cance. 


Jr |L C' nema 

III ' By Reem Yasin 

A Corner 

‘Ballad of a Soldier’ 
Chukhrai turns war 
into a tragic song 

"THE WAR has probably determined my whole life, it Is my 
agony and my conscience. Almost everything I am doing 
and will ever do In art is to some extent measured by the 
moral test of war." These are the words of Grigory Chukh- 
rai, the renowned Soviet film director who is said to have 
fought every single day of the Second World War. 

It 1b, therefore, quite In character that almost all ot Chuk- 
hral's filmB revolve in one way or another around the theme 
of war. However, what distinguishes these ‘war films’ Is 
thetr concentration on the human aspect of war and Its 
direct and Indirect effects on individuals, rather than the 
idealisation of the event and the glorification of heroism — 
a weakness towards which most war films (Soviet and oth- 
erwise) are prone. 

Chukhral's directorial debut came with “The Forty First” 
(1956), a film about the intricate love relationship that 
develops between a Red girl partisan and her prisoner — a 
white Russian officer. Their brief passion is doomed and 
ends by the heroine's ability to rise above her love and 
shoot her beloved — the ‘forty first' enemy she kills. The 
film won a prize at the Cannos Festival in 1957 "for its 
original scenario, Its humanism and profound poetic qual- 
ity." 

This may also describe another of his great films, "Baflad 
of a Soldier" — the film of the opening night of the Soviet 
film festival held last week by the Cino Club. Released in 
1959, the film achieved Immediate success and appealed 
to audiences both in the East and the West. The numerous 
prizes it was awarded at film festivals came Irom Czecho- 
slovakia, USA, Britain, Iran, Italy In addition to the USSR. 

in “Ballad of a Soldier," Chukhrai deals with the emo- 
tional experience of his own generation, that had been 
dragged Into war straight from school, and to whom the 
fleeting opportunities of leave meant more than the battles 
themselves. 

The soldier in the film is nineteen-year-old Alyosha who 
refuses a medal for bravery, and asks instead to be granted 
leave to visit his mother to repair the family roof. During his 
travels by train, truck and on foot, he meets many people 
that are all affected by the war; A crippled veteran, a comic 
sentry, faithful and unfaithful wives, and of course a girl 
with whom he falls in love. 

The emphasis of the film lies mainly on train journey as it 
puffs over the steppes and through the birch woods reveal- 
ing the great technical polish and artistic finesse of the 
director. 

But Chukhrafs lyrical talants and his most poetic 
moments are mainly sensed through the emotional se- 
quences of the film, scenes that are quite captivating — 
the wounded soldier's reunion with his wife and Alyosha's 
meeting with his comrade's father in the old people's home 
are more than touching. 

Most moving of all is the final scene. Alyosha's longing 
for reunion with his mother, where conversation becomes a 
mere superfluity and conventional responses, has the im- 
pact of a dying fall. 


Entertainment 

THE ROYAL Theatre Club proudly presents its production of "Annie" 
beginning Monday, 7 April through Monday 21 April. All evening por- 
formances are at 7:30 pm in the main auditorium of the Royal Cultural 
Centre. Matinee performances will be presented Friday the 1 1th and 
tho 18th at 5:00 pm. Tickets for the Gala Opening Night are JD 10 
and may bo reserved by calling me at 815510. Tho tickets for the 
remalaning performances are JD 3.500 for Adults and JD 2.500 for 
children (under 18 years of age). Seats maybe reserved throughthe 
box office of Ihe Royal Cultural Centre by telephoning 66102G. 
Exhibitions 

UNDER THE patronage of Mr Michel Hamarneh. undersecretary, 
Ministry of Information. Cultural, Tourism nnd Antiquities, the Petra 
Bank gallery sponsors an art exhibition by Ghada Dahdaleh, on 
Tuesday 1 April, 7:00 pm. Exhibition continues until Wednesday 9 
April, hours 9-2 and 4-7. 

SCULPTURE EXHIBITION for LaylB Haddad will be held in her stu- 
dio. in the Rabieh district, on Ihe 4- 1 1 April, daily from 10:00 am - 1 pm 
and 4-7 pm. The exhibit is entitled Rocks From The Provence. 
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Saturday 


■ a-. io uurv free rwo 

r:utjpli!s tfiiiii 

iiiuJ iiriiil v/nt-. cif tli<:-ir hnlulny 

in Sp.'nn 

■ 0 10 VAJ ilE I Y SHOW 

’ 10.20 THE LONG HOT 

SUMMER, p.irts 1 h 2 - 
Fronchm.irif, Bond Out- >jf 
IhOLu rilocpy Southern hamlet o 
whi-ro lift: iju'.'S on with lit Ik- 
cha licit/, yi.-m .ifter yoar. Bui 
onfi tiny somuoii.-! now oj men 
to FroucliHinn i Grind - ,i 
hj<nrk»nnin r.tr;»M«_|or. m.iiik-iI 
Bon OhkJ A o-put.ilioil Ifii 
fniui • ii-vr>M<|t a .irvin 
h.r> 1 the- ru-w- 
*oni.i .Jill-/ Don Imiisi lf 

kill -v/:i [III- tmlli ■ |I>I Pi it Mil- 1 1 1 v - ■ - 
Ii-moips tmchiiHj"; What li.ip- 
pr’hh to [Jr-n an- 1 tin- jlo nf 
F rOiichm.iii b thiiid twoc thf 
m-xt low month-., will oIi.ukjo a 
ijroal many livi.-b - pnsticiilurly 
Ihosn of On • li-aijnv] family of 
rrcniJini.inYi (Ji-ivi. The- Vai- 

IS*’:f '* 

Sunday 

■ M 30 Ml: AND MY C.IHL. 

Jilt is ini tins girls' 

■ 9: 10 MAN AND MUSIC, dn- 
onim.-nt.iry pro- jf ammo, "Mon- 
lovt-rUi In Manilla' . At lh« end 
of the 1 Gill Confnry. when Italy 
was iilm.-iuty m economic do- 
dint!. highly rjilloil musicians in 
Florence. Ferraro. Home. Ve- 
nice and Mantua wi-re tiokily* 
oxpoiimnntiriQ with new Forms, 
raising i.lmruh music to new 
hrujht:. anil creating a totally 
novel music (train. i form -- the 
cpwm. 

• 10 20 BEST SELLER. "The 
Long Hot Summer Part J + 

4 The Varners are a strange 
repressed lot. Wilt s son Jody 
fights to establish his own 
identity, but his own weak win 
keeps him under his father s 
thumb. His wife Eula is a free 
spirit, a beautiful girl who has 
always attracted every man 
who comes her way — and 
she's never been shy about 
flirting back. Although she ap- 
pears flighty and tree, she has 
a sensitive nature, and reveals 
it when dealing with poor Issac, 
an unfortunate simple minided 
man of town. In sharp contrast 
to Jody's wife is his sister. 
Noel Something of a maverick. 
she has always known her own 
mind, yet in some ways she Is 
afraid of • — and represses — 
the passions that threaten to 
burst within her. And she's 
most afraid of Ben Quick — 
who's arousing (hose passions 
beyond anything she's ever felt 
be lore 

Monday 

• 8:30 CAROL BURNETT 
AND FRIENDS 

• 9 10 HEART OF THE HIGH 
COUNTRY: New Zealand in the 
1870's. Among a shipload of 
English immigrants being vei- 
led by prospect i vn employers 
is a vibrant seventoen-yem old 
girl, Ceci. She is picked by a 
brutish ahaepfurmer, Reg 
Bowen, to keep house for him, 
his idiot brother Jock and his 
surly old father. In their crude, 
rough world there Is no human 

warmth or kindness. Reg rapes 
Ceci and deserls the farm, 
leaving her pregnant, with tittia 
choice buf to accept Old 
Bowen's offer for marriage. But 
Rog hog not gone far and re- 
turns to cause more trouble. 
During a dlsputo a shotgun is 
discharged and old Mr Bowen 
dies, bequeathing the form to 
his young wife. This is land 
which is highly coveted by their 
wealthy neighbour, Calvin 
Laird. 
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JaS ° n R ° b ® rd8 ' w,lllam Russ. Cybil) Shepherd and Judith Ivey In THE LONG HOT 
SUMMER. Saturday and Sunday at 10:20. - 


' 10 20 DALLAS. ’ Check 
Mate ' 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 ALL AT NO 20: Sheila 
explains her plan for lodgers to 
her underwhelmed Bank Man- 
ager. Richard doesn't enjoy his 


trip. and. suddenly, there's doc- 
tor in the house. Monica isn't 
impressed to see Chris all In 
up, but Hamish, the Flying 
Scotsman, more than seems to 
be 


* 9:10 THE BRIEF. "Long 
Glyn": Samantha teases Luca 


about his "other woman in Ger- 
many'' before he sets off for a 
second court martial case. 
There, Lucas questions Lance 
Corporal Billy Morgan and his 
wife Cass (Gwyn Vaughan and 
Janet Aethwy) who are 
charged with fraudulently 
cashing cheques. 


BBC World Service 


fl.l UOaS ,j! aS d ,! nner 31 

flat — they discuss the ca<r. 
while seemingly drifting £ 
wards an affair — but Llc -» 
resists the opportunity to sta- 
the night. Ia ' 

...i 10: . 20 THE equalizer 

Wednesday 

.. .' ® : 5P THREE'S COMPANY, 
Jack Gets His "; Angeimci cons 
Jack into renting a small v.v 
cant restaurant by promoting .t 
as a wonderful opportunity for 
a young chef. Jack, extreme 
excited by his new veniun- 
brings the girls, Larry and Fun 
ley down to see it that mghi 
The place turns out to be a to- 
tally run-down disaster, jack o 
despondent, but Furley. Lan, 
and the girls offer to do reno- 
vating, estimating it would cost 
a couple ol thousand dollar to 
fix it up. Convinced by Larry 
that he could get a loan. Jack 
goes to the bank. He offends 
the female loan officer and ii 
turned down for the loan afl-.r 
attempting to date hur. He re- 
turns home to find that the rprfc 
have already ordered Iho mat- 
erials and spent his life's sav- 
ings. Angelmo arrives to cotkct 
his first month's rent, and dis- 
covering the situ ration, calls oil 
the deal — berating Jack In (ho 
process. 

In the tag, the group anony- 
mously writes down sugges- 
tions for the restaurant's name, 
and Furley inadvertently suc- 
ceeds when he refers 1 o the 
restaurant as "Jack's Bistro 

* 9:00 DISCOVERY, do- 
cumentary programme 

* 9:30 ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS "Night Fever 

* 10:20 SINS: A story of am- 
bition and desire... and the dar- 
ing woman who built the 
world's most successful maga- 
zine empire. Women envied 
her. Men desired her. But Hel- 
ene Junot never forgot the hor- 
rors of her childhood In France, 
her mother's murder, and her 
years as a penniless orphan 
She vowed to repay the sins on 
her family. Helene Junol is a 
woman with the courage to us* 
any means to reach the peai 
of power — she also has the 
heart to give it all up lor the, 
love that would make her life 
complete. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 DON'T WAIT UP 

* 9:10 RETURN TO EDEN 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 
"The Promise" 

Friday 

* 8:30 MR BELVEDERE 

* 9:10 MY BROTHER JON- 
ATHAN 

' 10:20 FALCON CREST. 
"Queen’s Gambit 


Programme Highlights for week beginning Saturday 5 April, 1986 


PLAY OF THE WEEK: "All that fall”: On April 13 Samuel 
Beckett, the Nobol prize-winning Irish author, will be 80. In 
celebration of this occosion. BBC World Service this week 
stages a now production of his first play for radio, All That 
Fall, first broadcast In 1958. One of his most accessible 
works, It clothes the sorrow at its core with a brilliant dis- 
play of comic invention delivered by a succession of divorse 
characters In a language of poetic beauty. The play is prec- 
eded by a talk about Bockett by Denys Hawthorne who 
piaya Mr Rooney In this production. 

A SHORT WALK fN THE HINDU KUSH: This, one of the 
best-loved of modern travel books, recounts the journey 
made by two Britons Eric Newby and Hugh Charles through 
the mountains of the Hindu Kush lo Nurislan in Afghanis- 
tan. Tune In this week to hear the first of a seven-part read- 
ing by Sean Arnold. 

ALBUM TIME: The weekly half-hour of "easy listening" ac- 
quires a new presenter from this week — John Dunn, who 
is already known to World Service listeners from Command 
Performance which he Introduced some years ago. John 
alms to play favourite items from a wide musical repertoire, 


Interleaving the items with notes on their origin. 
Saturday 5 April 
' 20:15 ALBUM TIME 

* 21:30 PLAY OF THE WEEK, "All That Fall" 
Sunday 6 April 

‘A* 40 ALBUM TIME 

17:45 A SHORT WALK W THE HINDU KUSH 
Monday 7 April 

* 14:40 ALBUM TIME 

17:45 A SHORT WALK IN THE HINDU KUSH 

Thursday 10 April 
‘ 00:15 ALBUM TIME 
Friday li April 

* 12:45 A SHORT WALK IN THE HJ|NDU KUSH 


entertainment 
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junior rm 

X-WORD 

SOLUTION HH" 

ACROSS.— 3, Coral. 6. 

M pS ’o 7, Pa ^- Dynamo. 

11. Prefer. 14 . Knee. 15, 

Cool. 18, Edits. ■L-l 

Down.— i, shed. 2. P 1 1 

W. 4. Oppose. 5. Active. |§i 1 

L^wned. 10, Aspect. 12. Pi-I 

' ool. 13, Rely r® 

.CLUES ACROSS.— 3, — L 

Marine growlh. 6. Rose CL( 

Juils. 7, A trodden track. 8. Cast 

Generator. 1 1 , Like better. 4, Re 

J 4 - Le 9 joint. 15. Calm. 16, Gape< 

Prepares for publication. Silly p 


ARIES — March 21st - April 20th 

You will have the opportunity to make amends • 
imi i» ou ®t!° ul 4 lak ® >1- Try to listen more and to 
ehn iL 33- There,w lll be lots of dl8lrac(ion9 but you 
0 . lot them make you depart from 
Mncenirrumg on what Is essential. You should 
Ousting when you talk to strangers. 
^B?«n U l. n ]. us, nof betray a confidence. You will 
Mh Capricorn Safli,,arius ancl Scorpio than 

TAURUS — April 21st - May 20th 

JiH? 1 *) B a ble to overcome obstacles and dlf- 
stftn ? n ^ if you P 0f S 0 vere and do not allow 
Mrmii lil 0 become discouraged. You should not 
svmq 2^ er3 , ?' 9el thB better of you. All kinds of 
ihin v«m S l f a n 8fl ould be avoided if at all poss- 
cf a ^ now j ual how t° mfl k 0 the best use 

Snniii^. i opDor tuntty. You will get on better with 
sg arius and Capricorn than with Scorpio. 

GEMINI — May 21st - June 20th 

mu? , incI lf , eas l er to maintain harmony with 

colteaai.i»° r v and 1 M. S u ay on good terms with your 
Iho cirrum y° u Wl ablB to « d0 Pl yourself to 
Vou dh^ Man i Ces antl lo try a new approach 
on* rn „ n Ki no l loss 3 '0bl of your objectives and 
nol noun!) up n pe,,y d ®tail. Make sure you do 
frv tn m oney that you have nol got, instead 
writ npf 3v ®. a f°r 0 rainyday or a holiday. You 

withSnnii»^ er wilh Scorpio and Capricorn than 
Snglltarlus and Pisces. 

cancer — j une 2 ist - July 2 1st 

and°ro?Rii? 1 ilf ep , i ! 0lJr e y es and 00 rs wide open 
^ubi’eci I 10 ump to conclusions. You are 
vice ia in, luence3 and your beat ad- 

Your option^ m 5 ,1d t0 awa,t evant 8. keeping 
your preaUM « p ? n '.« You wil1 be 0ble ,0 ^crease 
silly. Avnfcrl2»i y . you do not makB others look 
keep awav ^ ng 1 ,T, 0 an argument and try to 
Win ggi ^ al kinds of controversies. You 

'tan wit h rwil^ with Scorpio and Sagittarius 
. w,, n Capricorn and Arias. 
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The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


CLUES DOWN. — 1. 
Cast off. 2, Rotated rapidly. 
4, Resist. 5, Vigorous. 9. 
Gaped. 10, Viewpoint. 12. 
Silly person. 13, Depend. 


|^0\V niun> ivorus hi tour 
letter-- m mure can vou 
make (ruin [he letters hiihwii 
here? in iiMklng n H’lirtl. each 
letter nmy lie useil oiicc only. 
Buell mini iiiusl i-niituiii rlie 

Inrjte letter. »ind then 1 st ue 

in lea«t one lu-letter non! 
In the list. No plurals ; no 
foreign n-ords : no proper 

Domes. rODAY'S TAItOET: 
l-l words, good : id words, 

very good: id words, excellent. 
Solution tomorrow. 





„ - . W. Baker v. m. l. 
Hobdcn. ARC Young Masters 
IPB5. Leicester’s Mark Hcbdoii 
is a too wcoiccnd con- 
sress player and one of tlie 
favourites for the £3000 
Lel-^h Grand Prlx for the best 
overall result In 19«5 British 
toumamcius. 

Piftying Block. Hobdcn 
gambit-led two pawn. Tor this 
attacking position whore his 
knlgm dominates key so i Ares 
around White’s king. How 
did Black i to move; force n 
quick win ? 

Nearly 200 of Englnjul's 
most talent wl boy anti girl 
chessplayers will take pari 
tomorrow In the annmil 
Lloytls Bank Junior rhump [un- 
ships nl ill gh miry, i at n !>»n. 
The event i.s jiarl of iho 
Lloytlh i^iO.Cdi) ii yeu back- 
hut Cur British chess which 
«150 includes an open- too ill 
grandmajicrH tournament In 
London in August. 

Chess solution 

1 . . . D,Kt I 2 Q xD 1 2 
p B leads to a shnila, 
finish I, R • P Oh I 3 B—K3 
Ilf 3 P.<R, QxKP ch; 4 
B—K3. JCt-B 5 ch; 5 K — If I. 
— DaR ch udiw J i Ry D ch t 
j Kxfi, Q-K2 ch; 5 K— 02, 
Kt—Kl5 dis ch and White 
resigned. If 6 K—Bt, KlxP 
ch forks king and queen. 

SOLUTION 

Aullr cull mill clll rnnl, enll. 
ruin < OI.I.OliiriAI. (tiul rult 
lnlr lllai- Uiciil turn mil lull 
nlln <| linll quill. 


West 

♦ K Q .3 fl 7 
7 4 3 
& 

*• A K 9 


4 10 4 3 2 
'5 J 5 
0 8 2 
* Q J 4 3 2 

Last 

17 + A 8 0 5 


*? 10 9 
0 10 S R 3 
A 10 1 5 


\\> KQ88-J 
■:> A K Q J 7 I 
«B8 

Hculcr North K-W vulnerable 
THIS I.s the type of hand, ns 
you can a< e, that will lead to 
•» variety of contracts In n 
psilrs event. Tlie extri-inrs. in 
pi notice, were t »S dfiiibk-il hv 
NoiUi-Snulli. wlilnli i-usl Phb 
whi'ii tin* declarer pin veil fur a 
hii-ak in inunii-i. ami ‘.mu 
l«i N'»vLh-S<»viUi when l lielr 
iippotirnl.-i mil ip lave a 

With a hand such as South's 
players often open One Heart, 
partly because they like to 
Runccui the distribution and 
partly because they may not 
care la open One Diamond 
and then bid hearts twice. At 
one table the bidding went: 


South 

Weal 

North 

East 

— 

— 

No 

No 

1H 

Uble 

No 

IS 

2D 

■IS 

No 

No 

5D 

No 

oH 

rible 

No 

No 

No 



This went 700 down, and it 
occurs to me that South, over 
♦ 4. might have bid 4NT In- 
stead of 05. Tills gives part- 
ner room to express his 
preference— perhaps *5 U he 
has equal length iu the two 
red suits. <>5 ts a good save. 



LEO — July 22nd - August 2 1st 

You should not turn your back on innovations 
but you should not alter for its own sake — old 
methods may in some instances work quits as 
well as new ones. You will be able to do some- 
thing to Improve relations between yourself and a 
neighbour. Have a little more respect for your el- 
•ders and superiors, and do not treat those under' 
you with disdain. You will be more prone to ac- 
cident and should be even more than usually 
careful. You will get on better with Sagittarius 
and Pisces than with Scorpio and Taurus. 

VIRGO — August 22nd - September 
21st 

You should accept an Invite lion, but you should 
nol slay too long or drink more than moderately. 
You will lend to run out of steam and you will 
have to employ a Mile more willpower in order lo 
reach or come close to your objectives. You 
should not allow yourself lo go on a spending 
spree A fendency towards recklessness, particu- 
larly when you are driving, is lo be resisted at all 
costs. You will get on better with Aquarius and 
Taurus than with Sagittarius and Pisces. 

LIBRA — September 22nd - October 
22nd 

You will tend to let your Imagination run nway 
with you and you should ensure you curb yourself 
before you end up in cloudcuckooland altogether. 
You will be able to reach the right conclusion and 
you will be able to perBuade others that you are 
right. You should use a little moro commonsense j 
and you 8hould listen more closely to what others 
are saying. You must avoid making a nuisance or 
yourself and you should not become Involved In 
what does not al all concerh you. You will gel on 


belter with Sagittarius and Aquarius than with 
Capricorn and Arles. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd - November 
21st 

You will be able to gel on very well with your 
friends and relatives, reasonably wail with your 
colleagues and neighbours You wilt have plenty 
of energy and you will find the inspiration needed 
to deal with a professional problem. You should 
try to keep your expenses more within reason. 
The difference between success and failure is 
largely up to you this week — indiscretion and. 
tactlessness could spoil everything. You will gel 
on belter with Pisces onrl Arles than with Aqua- 
rius and Taurus. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd - 
December 20th 

You will bo able In m,iko some clutngns, hui 
unless you aro circumspect and think hard they 
will not all bo changes for the bettor. You will be 
more sure of yourself and less subject (o ten- 
sions and anxiety. Your cultural activities will be o 
great source ol plc-asuro lo you You will tend to 
spend too much Mine on matters ol secondary im- 
portance and this could bod you into making mis- 
takes. You will gel on better with Aquanus and 
Aries than with Pisces. 

CAPRICORN — December 21st - Janu- 
ary 19th 

You should keep your wits very much about 
you and try to be more patient. Avoid making a 
nuisance of yourself, but do not suffer fools 
gladly. Try to be moderate in all things and keep 
your eyes and ears open, particularly where new 
developments are concerned. You will have 
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plenty of energy and wilt be more enthusiastic, 
but you must concentrate on wti.it is most impor- 
tant. You wM get on better with Pisces and Tau- 
rus than with Aries 

AQUARIUS — January 20th - February 
10th 

You will get on well with your partner and wilt 
indeed be able to increase harmony between 
yourselves. You should avoid being frivolous, but 
equally to be avoided is excessive seriousness 
and solemnity. You will be able to take advantage 
of a good opportunity, but you must not rely on 
fuck alone to get you by. You should not eat too 
. many sweat things or drink too much by way of 
•spirits. You will gel on better with Aries and So- 
gittarius than with Taurus and Scorpio. 

PISCES — February 19th - March 20th 

You should try to leave as little as possible far 
another day. particularly if. as may well be, you 
have time on your hands If you aro diffident and 
hesitate you will be sure to muss a good opporiu- 
ily. an opportunity which will not recurr lor some 
tune lo conn'. Your inventiveness will be at a 
peak and will help you lo dent wilh an unusual 
situation. You should not fail to meet your com- 
mitments and n promise should be kept, even II i| 
proves lo bn more difficult to do so ihan seemed 
.it the time you made it. You will get on hotter 
with Taurus and Scorpio than with .Sagittarius 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN THIS WEEK 

There will bo somo interesting financial deve- 
lopmenis, but you must not allow yoursoll to be 
tempted by too good to be true inducements You 
wilt be more independent and boiler able to lake 
the Initiative. Only if you deliberate carefully will 
you be nble to come to the right decision. You will 
be able to increase the range of your cultural 
interests, but you are In danger of trying to do 
more than you have lime for. There will be a ten-, 
dency to rest on your laurels. 1 
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sport 

Italian soccer faces scandal 
and financial crisis 

By Andrew Mutter 

ROME, Italy — As Italy prepares 

to defend the World Cup soccer ^ ^ 
title it won in 1982, its domestic 

game is being rocked by scandal ■ if»L , 

and an unprecedented financial * * 

crlsrs — fundamentally two sides 

of the same coin. « 

Italian football has debts of $18 

million, and the domestic soccer $?lP 

authorities sought to shut the 'VmJT 

gdme down to force the state to [ 1 1 1 1 1 

The country's soccer authorities I^Kak-.'- 

blame falling reclepts — the result P-HWI-.'Wr -:>■*! ■■ 5 •■ /j3L3g 

of soccer on television — and an- l v * JFmP 

demlc inflation. j . ';. . ■ fv4f 

But government ministers hove ' iw».j ' * 

refused to provide financial sup- 9 ' 9'^Ll 

port saying that the real problem . . ■ 1 f ■ 

is widespread corruption. 'll m m 

Italian soccer is no stranger to '. I I | B 

scandal: there ore persistent re- *'■■ Jf ' • A 

ports ol attempts to bribe referoos -'MT' . 7 > TJTm M 

in key games, and a match-fixing .-JW ■’•*>. 9 

affair In 1979 resulted in the on- . ~Jtr ../W 

forced relegation of A.C. Milan and w, L 

the suspension for two years of 4 

star forward Paolo Rossi — who ^iM- £ WtfOL 

was reprieved just in time to win iBm V» 

Italy the World Cup in Spnin. M 9B pi 

Reports say a bribe ol $220 wB ^ 

m lion bought Italy Its 1-1 draw JM ^Bk W . . 

with Cameroon in the first round of ■ ■ . " # 

the 1982 contest, a resuit which ‘4. ':y 

enabled the team to quality for the '■ '9T. ..*• V V v „ ' « 

later Btages. . m '•. . ’Aj 

But this year the flood of nllego- J-'': .. 

tlons has grown. Among the repo r- W >-* ?: . . , . , - ■ y J *. ' ! v v. 

ts cfrculating^nre claims that: ^ ^ \ 

— The country's state-con trotted A 8h,r *“P u,,,n 9 Incident In a game between Ascoll and Ces 
soccer betting system has been 

i % SSgM arss Wrays 








A shirt-pulling Incident In a game between Ascoll and Cesena 


The disastrous situation was 
.^underlined early this year when 
™io* world club champion In 
0989, nearly/went bankrupt with a 
$4.2 miHfon'* hole" In its accounts. 

wee saved by television ty- 
coon SUvio .Berlusconi, who 
bought control of the club for $7.3 
*™k>n L ® nd a 9 re «d ■ to meet Its 
debtor but others are rumoured to 
be In a similar position. 

t-- An arreril warrant has baen iss- 
^for (praiw A.O. Milan pre- 
slqent Giuseppe Fanna. whom po- 
£* want -to question about the 
wlastng money. He went on holi- 
$»/ to South Africa and has not 
returned; \ 


J5SL by widespread blackmail, 

^? r K e !£ b8zz,om ®"l and Wack 
market betting. 


• Faring has come to symbolise 
■ corruption at the top Of Italian soc- 
•; • lbs 1 970^ his policies as 

Cfub nrAAlHnnl . Piilnaw i 


lift 


■ rrv v- •««««» »ir» iMiiuies as 

president ruined Lanerossl 

W, in Ihe wilderness of 

■ 'In# trtird division. • 

- Cfub boas under fire is 

^ J^ me /v pre8f ? ent 0i Sardinia's 

. • Baglfan, Alvaro Amarugi, who has 

hS5iS? e S-ul °-° char O 09 of em? 

’ : C^gflarlwas oneof sik chibs ac- 

! of fraudulent book-keeping 

Sw deposition faS 

, : jferiuary tjy Franco Jurteno. pre-' 

i claims 

Val fniernazionsie, ■■Italian soccer 

; ip ^W ent ,$ stek - That's Why i| ■■ 

gof,put f :, ’1 ••> 

L r i f r r4Uizoii, . wlHSMBd- 'eafi^ ^ re- : 

. hremem syrprised Sil bui- his cios- 
1 eat mend si said the game was af- : 


Some observers blame the al- 
most religious fanaticism which 
soccer attracts in Italy, coupled 
with a national history characler- 
ised by instability and intrigue, for 
the win at all costa" mentality 
prevalent in the game. 

It Is seen not only in dubious fin- 

n2w? l .f d .f a,in98 but 8,30 on .the 
field, Italian soccer has long been 

■SEJ* il® stifling defensive 
SSlFy and w| despread willing- 
ness lo resort to unfair play. 

n ? w ‘5® Qffecls of misman-' 
agement and corruption threaten 
the long-term future of the sport. 

«!S Point nearly arrived this 
year when clubs, desperate for st- 

?h«ir *P h ? p them out °f 
IK cris, ®■ threatened effec- 

JI2SL P 80 on strike, bringing 

domestic soccer to a halt.' • ■ . 

The move, which wouid have 
2J?i s^^ m^lions of dollars In: 
gate money and lost betting reve- 
' St u ®' was averted s i the last mln- 
ute.when the government agreed . 
Jo set up a ParJIprrjgriiary commit- 
tee, lo look Into, alternatives such 
aa.lax relief ror the Clubs. Its re- . 

nSntha 8 !| peGfed I 1 ? a couple of 

' ; An estimatiKi-37 per cent rise in ■ 
televised soccer ratings , over the 

B asl four, years is ■ widely blamed; 
iq Federcaksto ; claims the TV: ! 
boom has^cu I. - average stadium, 
takings by 5 0 Ip per cent a year, : '. 
while unchecked. national inflation 
has done the rest, ? . . . . -■ ’> . 


To? 1 ^JiL K f a,t,n ? news Pap«r, the 
Totocaldo is not simply declinlno- 

[P i{JP pu,adty but being systemati- 
cally undermined by a larcer 

K e K ldnumbflrs racket mn by 

Last year's combined pools 
earnings totalled some $174 mill- 
SlE which $45 million went 
lnto , Federcalcfo funds, 
with the remainder going to Italy's 

uSSSSJSt d,8,fib u' ion to other 
sporting bodies. 

cl?*™ ltB u financial tide, the 
Federcalcio has called for a 
10-year state aid package of $60 
million to $180 million, but the 
government has turned q deaf ear. 

However, some kind of com- 
ES?*“ a P£« ara «k0ly to emerge 

S deLraK 9 "'^ “ mm "- 

^ ^yTo^pi^'S 

Committee who is sympathetic to 
soccers plight, said, "We have 
heaid too much about soccer de- 

?lSSS! fl if*! h ‘ wh8rt 811 it wents is 

a little hard-earned support I’m' 
,sure atl this will soon bTaoIvlJd 
wjth a little goodwill on the part 6f 

, the government." . 

What the diplomatic; Car raro dki 
SOLmeolN was that a further. • 
$90 million will be needed to com- 


Peru’s answer to 
Boris Becker 


By Marlon B. Bywater 

LIMA, Peru — In a year when 
Boris Becker of West Germany 
won the Wimbledon men's sin- 
gles title at the age of 17, It 
was hard for other teenage 
players to achieve international 
Impact. 

But for Peruvians, the rising 
star of the tennis world in 1985 
was not Becker but 17-year-old 
Jaime Yzaga from Lima, who 
went from nowhere In the inter- 
national rankings at the end of 
1984 to 290 In July, 80 In Oc- 
tober and was rated 45th In the 
world at the end of last year. 

And earlier this month a Peru- 
vian landmark was set when 
Yzaga propelled his national 
team to a Davis Cup tie win for 
the first time In its history. 

In the 4-1 defeat of Colombia 
in Bogota on 10-11 March, Yza- 
ga’s performance was decisive 
— he won both his singles mat- 
ches 6-2, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3 and 6-2, 
8-6, 6-2, and teamed up with 
Carlos df Laura to win the dou- 
bles by a devastating 6-1, 6-0, 
6-1 margin. 

Yzaga's dream Is to be the 
first Peruvian to win Wimbledon 
since Alejandro (“Alex”) Olm- 
edo took the men's singles title 
n 1959, eight years before 
Yzaga was born. 

Olmsdo was born in Peru, but 
he was a naturalised American 
by the time he won Wimbledon 
and never played for Peru In the 
Davis Cup. 

The achievements of Yzaga. 
Peruvian Sportsman or the Year 
In 1985, were recognised by 
tne Association of Tennis 
Professionals, which named him 
ATP Junior of the Year, and by j 
Tennis Magazine In the United 
States, which gave him a similar 
award. 


* 





JAIME YZAGA A 

to accompany him to Inter- 
national competitions. 

His parents financed all his 
tennis training, and whenever 
possible they accompanied him 
when he was playing abroad. 
Sometimes it was his grandfa- 
ther, who had given him his first 
tennis racket. 

In 1984, aged 16, the tousle- 
haired Yzaga played for Peru in 
the exhibition tennis tour- 
nament at the Los Angeles 
Olympics. 


ptetamnretaiaae'omiyWa: 

.gSMF&fi hosi the next wTorld 


n/fu afl8w . on the J unlor singles 
at the Roland-GarroB stadium, 
Paris, in June .1985, beating 

l5 an X as Muster . *h«n with the 
ATP Ranking of no. 188. 

W A ™. nth later he lost the 
Wimbledon junior singles final 
to Leonardo Lavafle of Mexico, 
but won the doubles with 
another Mexican, Aguatln 
Moreno, against Lavalle and the 
Romanian Mihnea Ion Nastase, 

,0 „ ,m r us °p en 

plon tile Nastase. 

.*- a t®f in the year, Yzaga 
8tarted . {0 figure more pro- 
minently In senior tournaments. 
mL"!®, bS °pen at Flushing 
n °. cb?ber - he waB the 
only player to take a set off 
eventual champion and world 
no. 1 Ivan Lendl. In December 
SL^he . South. American 
; °Pen at Itaparlca, Brazil. 

'■JSp* wa ,® brought up In Cha- 
Carllla, a rplddle-class 'suburb of 

H2f: u attended , the • 

Santa Maria College ahd began 

Si a £ n9 .!f n, ? te Vrheri he was five 
■ years qid, 1 . • _ •, 

v,-l 8par8pt8 » Migueiend Hilda • 
I za 9. a » 4 - Were, enthusiastic 
emateure and encouraged thelf 

ahd^*vS”*i?! , i. ^ Ifluel Ja,rt1e 


5 nor «niV.T4oV = ' Ul ■e.pnanao oi attitude by the *nH u v* "V» : "rauei . Jaime 

^rifessHiiasasi 

authorities . also ' . . * ,*■: ■ u >'. '■ • ■ 

decline In Innnmo Mfif d ■ Marhi^i . -.'-.W Won '.Peru's riumla» i>^u. 


jrfje socopr authorities • a, ao v-' “ ~ ' 

®toady decline in Income M Mario Martucci, r rnarksiinn . ' iPoru'.a . premier Junior 
1 ftwn ,lhe government-controlled - director for Qnb‘ or lte&5 the r lnka BoWj 

betting.ayetem, the Totocair ; ^ ^PopeomhlS ^ ' IgaSd? ■ 4 -SftP- ^^-9 Z' anri iSmS 
clo. down by a round 9 ber cent a : • Opnaulting UnIL aave' IS!®?' toumamehta outeide Peru - 
year.wer Ihd paettwo yeard- /Inkh^riTi ^ J .;r;| , ! 

That is Itself the -■ Ino thfiMniii nlAu u iki,La - " Blit aft. - hie nnnu» 

troverey/ According 


r When he left shcool that year 
V he decided not to go to univers 
5 Ity but to spend a couple 01 
1 years finding out whether h( 
J really had champion potential. 

r That meant leaving Peru; hs 
spent last year at the tonhia 
academy in Florida run by Harry 
* Hopman, the Australian whj] 
1 trained such champions as Rod 
J Laver and Ken Rosewall. 

1 . ■ 

Unlike the hefty Becker, 
Yzaga Is small for a tennis 
[ player, only 5 feet 5 Inches 
1 (1.65m); but what he lacks in 
height — and he is still growing 
— he believes he can U P 
for in agility and attack. 

Yzaga's ultimate goal Is to be 
world no. 1 , but he believes Iw 
needs five years of coptl nuqg 
tennis-playing fully to develop 
technically and physically. La* 1 
year was year one. 

Of the remaining four, 198? 

. Is likely to be crucial In confirm- 
ing whether Yzaga can translate 
his success as a Junior Into wins 
lh the 20 senior tournamsnl* I* 
plans to enter this year. 

Yzaga Is not Peru's only prtj 
- mlalng young tennis pfaysr.Hi». 
Davis Cup doubles . padnsN 
21 -year-old left-handSr OJ 

Laura, world no. 148 at the «iJJ 
of 1985. Is still progressing W 
the rankings. 

■ D1 Laura announced early thjj 
year that- he was giving ap-iw 
studies at peperdlne Unlvfrslu 
.In California to devote hlnisw 
to tennis full time. HajMjM 
he could 1 **|be pumber 8({ W; 

March and In the top 50 by IW . 
end of the year. r-^ .v 

*•' (Compass News Fsflturs^ 


:h» ydaS: '-flrahc)grir fheiMsfngiy ari?nMB? '-feZ , 

subject of con- ■ &**5SJW- ^.In lhebderdroqiri hi?'S ( rJ^ ^ progressed 

■ '■ . .... . i • 7 •. Tennls FWeratjori"ahd ho cQSqh 


Marlon B. Bywater is a .fr® 8 ^ 
, Iournall8t speiiallsing In Latlmj 
Sfican affdira for US and on 
publications " 
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Giraffe evolution 


"Margaretl He's doing Itl He's doing III" 


By GARY LARSON 


1986 Univsrsai Press Syndicate 
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And here we are last summer off the coast 
of ... Heiehi Is this Hawaii or Florida?” 


"Hey, Bob wants in— does anyone 
know how to work this thing?" 
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